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Editorial Comment 


Educational and so- 
THE CHALLENGE TO ial leadership are as- 
EDUCATIONAL sociated with change. 
LEADERSHIP The task of leadership 
is to bring about im- 
provement in the attitudes and understanding of 
those with responsibility for carrying on the edu- 
cational program and finally improvement in prac- 
tice. Stating it another way, leadership is con- 
cerned with facilitating change and with giving 
direction to that change. The principal of a 
school is concerned with developing an educa- 
tional program which serves the needs of students 
and society better than that now in operation. He 
is concerned with building an appreciation of in- 
adequacy of the existing program and with defin- 
ing at least the general outlines of the program 
which would seem to be better adapted. 

Facilitating and giving direction to change re- 
quires that the leader make a judgment as to the 
goal towards which he will move. This predic- 
tion of probable future need is the most difficult 
decision the leader is called upon to .make. Its 
difficulty is increased by the fact that the goals 
must be long-term goals if they are to be effective. 
During a period of rapid and basic changes in so- 
ciety, these decisions are made still more difficult. 
The more rapid the changes, the harder it is to 
prophesy as to what will best serve the needs of the 
future. At the same time, the more rapid and the 
more basic the changes in society, the more impor- 
tant it is that forward looking leadership be pro- 
vided for the educational program. 

The task faced by the educational leader in de- 
fining the values and practices which will be in 
harmony with the conditions and needs of the fu- 
ture requires that he be a student of social condi- 
tions and social trends. It should not be assumed 
that the educational program of the future which 
represents the goal of the leader is a creature of his 
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imagination without a realistic recognition of the 
present conditions and probable future conditions 
of society. Neither is it assumed that the prin- 
cipal of a school will work alone in defining the 
goal towards which an attempt will be made to 
cause the school program to move. The full fac- 
ulty will share responsibility with the principal in 
appraising the existing program, in studying the 
conditions and trends in the community served by 
the school, and in studying the general trends and 
conditions throughout the country. 

The long-term view is essential in any kind of 
social leadership because of the evolutionary na- 
ture of social change. There have been few sud- 
den fundamental revolutions in the history of civ- 
ilization and each has been preceded by a long se- 
ries of developments which brought about the cri- 
sis and the resulting shift of conditions. Princi- 
pals are sometime impatient because they cannot 
bring about a revolution in the school—that is, a 
radical quick shift of conditions. Prior to and 
along with the change in program must go a shift 
of values and loyalties on the part of teachers and 
parents so that they will welcome the new provi- 
sions and understand them well enough to make 
them effective. 

There are many forces operating against educa- 
tional and social change. These obstacles are fre- 
quently considered as obstacles to educational lead- 
ership. In reality, they define the task of leader- 
ship. There is not now sufficient money available 
to finance an adequate program of education. 
This fact should not be accepted as permanent. 
The people will pay for the things they believe to 
be of greatest importance. The educational leader 
will recognize as one of his important duties the 
development of an appreciation of the value of 
education on the part of the community. 

Individuals and minority groups bring pressure 
on the schools to serve their interests or to teach 
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that which they believe to be important. These 
interferences are sometimes serious. Education- 
ally unsound legislation is sometimes passed, forc- 
ing the schools to be diverted from a more .con- 
structive program. The educational leader will 
not only resist these interferences, but he will adopt 
a more positive program of making them impos- 
sible. He will work directly with the individuals 
and groups in an attempt to secure improved un- 
derstanding concerning the nature of a desirable 
educational service. Success will not always 
crown efforts of this type. He will work to build 
a public opinion strong enough to withstand the 
interferences of individuals and groups. Minor- 
ity groups can control the practices of schools in 
so far as they can control public opinion and there- 
by force compliance with their desires. In some 
instances, they are able to exercise greater influ- 
ence than the general community support would 
indicate to be possible, because of the school ad- 
ministrator’s fear of failure if his issues come be- 
fore the public. Again, this obstacle is not a fixed 
one; it defines the task of educational leadership. 

The teachers themselves may constitute an ob- 
stacle to educational change. They may have un- 
derstanding and loyalty to outmoded educational 
practices. New procedures may not be so well 
understood. Also, some educational changes may 
effect the positions of individuals, so that personal 
interests of individuals may disturb the support of 
new ventures. The same obstacle exists also for 
the parents of students. They have ideas as to 
how they would like to have their children edu- 
cated. Their desires may be inappropriate. Bet- 
ter educational provisions may now be available. 
However, one cannot ignore the desires of parents 
in shaping the educational program. The educa- 
tional leader will not consider either the under- 
standings and loyalties of teachers and parents as 
something permanent and unchangeable. They 
only define the task of the educational leader. 
They must be recognized temporarily, but the fu- 
ture educational plans should not be determined by 
them. 

Other obstacles could be mentioned. They, as 
those described above, would be temporary in na- 
ture. They would serve to define further the task 
of educational leadership. They do not consti- 
tute serious permanent challenge to facilitating 
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educational evolution through educational leader- 
ship. 

In my judgment, the most serious challenge to 
educational leadership is the complacence of the 
person who is supposed to exercise leadership, his 
failure to acquaint himself with conditions and 
trends in society, and his failure to define future 
educational goals towards which he will strive. 
One can hardly give direction to change, when he 
is confused and uncertain himself. One cannot 
help a staff and a community to appreciate the in- 
adequacies of that which has been done over a 
period of years, if he himself is ignorant concern- 
ing them. One cannot provide leadership in 
building an understanding of the more important 
social trends and the more important educational 
trends associated with the changed social condi- 
tions, if he has not thought concerning them and 
is lacking in vision of the probable developments. 
One cannot develop vision in others if he lacks 
vision himself. 

The need of educating for the future can scarcely 
be overstressed. The need of prospecting for the 
future has been well stated by Professor William 
F. Ogburn in the April number of The Social 


Frontier. 


If, (a) the future is to be different from the past, 
and if (b) we are to live our lives in the future, then 
(c) we ought to educate for a changed future—one 
different from the present and the past. . . . Changes 

. are becoming greater in volume and their rapid- 
ity is increasing. The future is likely to be more dif- 
ferent from the present than the present is from the 
past. It is customary to speak of this as an age of 
transition, as though we were moving in some confu- 
sion from a plane of stability to a plateau of calm. 
The evidence, to the contrary, points as far as we can 
see to an accelerating change, with no stationary pe- 
riod in sight. This means that a larger and larger part 
of our culture will be different, and hence that a 
smaller and smaller portion of history will repeat it- 
self. 


Ogburn charges science with part of the respon- 
sibility for failure to prospect for the future. 


Yet strange to say it is the dead hand of science 
that holds us back from undertaking this needed prep- 
aration of youth. For the scholars leaving the uni- 
versities are so afraid of being inaccurate, of stating 
something that isn’t reliable, that they dare not ven- 


ture into so uncertain a realm as the future. Science 
is all right in its place, but certainly all pedagogy is 
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not science, and should not be dominated by such an 
overlord. After all, mathematics not only teaches 
that two times two is four, but it also teaches the the- 
ory of probability. . . . The great need of teaching 
the youth about the future should drive us as teachers 
(but not scientists) on to forget our scientific reputa- 
tions and try to get what we can out of this problem. 


It should not be inferred from this statement 
that Ogburn does not recognize the contribution 
which science can make to attempts at prospecting 
the future. That we should not limit our efforts 
to the problems and concerns which can at the pres- 
ent time be handled with full accuracy by scientific 
procedures, the present writer is in full agreement. 
On the other hand, our scientific endeavors should 
be pressed forward to provide as adequate a basis 
for our professional judgments as possible. 

Educational leaders in this period of rapid social 
change will profit from careful analysis of inter- 
pretations of social trends and their implications 
for education. Recent Social Trends, Social Foun- 
dations of Education, by George S. Counts, The 
1935 Yearbook and Proceedings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, especially the opening 
chapter and the chapter by John Childs in the Year- 
book, and numbers of The Social Frontier will 
prove stimulating and helpful. 

Those who have only recently given thought to 
the changes in American life and their implications 
for education and are disposed to see present dis- 
cussions as temporary in nature would do well to 
read the little volume, Changing Conceptions of 
Education, by Ellwood P. Cubberley in 1909. 
After canvassing the social development during the 
period 1897 to 1907, he stated: 


Such periods of rapid development subject educa- 
tional systems to increased strain. . . . Many read- 
justments are called for, and readjustments are not 
easy to make, and cannot be made at once. The need 
of broad, general, and diversified training, adapted to 
the needs of the future rather than to the needs of the 
present or the past, becomes even more evident. The 
educational system is subjected to new and increased 
criticism. We hear this on all sides today. The 
practical man would make the school over; the con- 
servative schoolmaster clings tenaciously to the past. 
Criticism and skepticism alike prevail. At last the 
tension becomes so great that something has to give 
way, and progress, often rapid progress, ensues. . . . 
To convey to the next generation the knowledge and 
the accumulated experience of the past is not its only 
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function. It must equally prepare the future citizen 
for the tomorrow of our complex life. The school 
must come to realize that its real worth and its hope 
of adequate reward lies in its social efficiency. . . . 
The greatest obstacle to intelligent educational and 
social progress is the lack of intelligence and grasp of 
democracy itself. . . . If our schools are to become 
more effective social institutions, our teachers must be- 
come more effective social workers. What teachers 
need, as much as anything else, is a knowledge of de- 
mocracy’s need and problems, and conditions to be 
met. 


A closing word should be said about the prob- 
lem of predicting or forecasting the future. Con- 
servatives seem to experience severe emotional dis- 
turbance when it is suggested that education should 
look to the future and that an effort should be made 
to define the future. Obviously one cannot be as 
accurate and cannot feel as secure in considering 
the future as in describing the past. However, 
certain general trends can be seen with consider- 
able certainty. The nature of our social structure 
fifty years from now cannot be indicated in detail. 
Two quotations from outstanding students of soci- 
ology and social trends will support this position. 
Professor William F. Ogburn, director of the re- 
search activities in connection with Recent Social 
Trends says (The Social Frontier, April, 1935): 


The projection forward of trends suggests that only 
an estimate for the future conditions can be generally 
expected at this time. No photographic picture, clear 
in detail and outline, is to be expected. But the pur- 
poses of education can be served by the clues offered 
by such trends and processes as were indicated in the 
preceding paragraph. Other writers may contribute 
other useful methods. And in time, with attention 
and effort directed to the problem, it ought to be pos- 
sible to give the student a pretty good guess as to the 
social problems which society will be concerned with 
during his lifetime. 


The editorial board of The Social Frontier, 
headed by Professor George S. Counts, director of 
research activities for the Social Studies Commis- 
sion of the American Historical Association took 
the following position in a special number of The 
Social Frontier on Indoctrination (January, 1935): 


On the one hand, it (The Social Frontier) rejects 
the view that the school should dogmatically inculcate 
as fixed and final any body of social doctrine, whether 
it pertains to an old or to a new social order. It be- 
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lieves that a critical element should be introduced into 
all education that is designed to fit individuals for life 
in the highly dynamic world of our times. It holds 
that intelligence must be cultivated to the fullest and 
be permitted to play over all institutions and beliefs. 
On the other hand . . . The school in order to func- 
tion in a social setting must have some social orien- 
tation. . . . These things are implicit in the nature 
of education. . . . It contends that the conscious for- 
mulation of the ends which the school should serve is 
the responsibility of a teaching profession sensitive to 
its cultural environment and responsive to the needs 
and aspirations of other functional groups in society. 


As to the prediction of the future: 


. while the details of future events are unpre- 
dictable, the general outline of the pattern in which 
these events are likely to fall is sufficiently probable to 
serve as a point of departure in education. While the 
minutiae of the process of social transformation can- 
not of course be foretold, we may assume that social 
change will certainly continue, that the probable di- 
rection of such change will be toward increasing col- 
lectivism, and that the emergence of a new society 
will probably result from better understanding and 
more efficient organization of the groups whose inter- 
ests will be served by the new society. It therefore 
seems wise, proper, and necessary that education for- 
mulate its program positively in the light of these 
considerations. 

GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER. 


The title of 

THE LAG BETWEEN these remarks is 

PRACTICE AND RESEARCH perhaps advised- 

ly ambiguous. 

Superficially it implies that practice lags behind 

research. Of course this is true. But it is also 

true that research lags behind practice, since so 

often we must choose, act, or decide in advance of 
appropriate information. 

In the nature of things practice will always lag 
behind research. For example, in the past few 
decades there have been issued hundreds of books 
and literally thousands of articles within the field 
of child behavior alone. To be exact there have 
been 2,800 such publications since 1925. Other 
fields closely related to the process of education 
have been explored with equal avidity. It is phys- 
ically impossible for the educational practitioner 
to keep up with all this. Frankly, one must admit 
that much of it has little bearing upon the main 
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issues. The real question is, does practice lag be- 
hind research to an unnecessary, inordinate and 
even dangerous degree? 

I think one might build a strong case for the 
application of every one of these adjectives. To 
illustrate, five thousand years might be considered 
an unreasonable lapse of time between well-estab- 
lished research and a satisfactory educational pro- 
gram. Yet this is just about the speed of the con- 
solidation of schools in one of our midwestern 
states. There are over 5,000 such schools, and the 
average rate of consolidation since the war is about 
one per year. Something else is lacking of course, 
but that might be said of any unfortunate lag. 

Under certain circumstances one might be able 
to show a negative correlation between research 
and practice. An example of this on an immense 
scale is the steady reduction of the teacher's salary 
and security in the face of a total mass experience 
of the human race (at least in capitalistic systems) 
that the final outcome will be an inferior staff, a 
defective school and a cultural impoverishment 
of the children involved. Yet this great disjunc- 
tion between what we put into our school system 
and what we prayerfully hope will come out of it 
exists side by side with the conviction that public 
education, as never before, must train our people in 
the art of good living and good government. Can 
it be said that the right hand knows what the left 
is doing? 

One might of course present a bill of particu- 
lars showing along what lines and to what extent 
practice seems to lag behind research. However, 
for most items this would be valuable only to a par- 
ticular school executive. It is hazardous to gener- 
alize in a country which includes, at the same time, 
schools little above the hornbook era of the seven- 
teenth century, and others which encourage radical 
experimentation along intellectual, esthetic and so- 
cial lines. There are schools where the great mass 
of research of the last fifty years has scarcely made a 
dent upon curriculum, practice, or school plant, 
and there are whole states in which the majority of 
children are kept in these dark ages of culture. 
Fortunate is the city or state which does not have 
a substantial sector of its school-age children un- 
dernourished physically, mentally, vocationally 
and socially—fit objects for exploitation through 
poverty, disease, unemployment, psychopathy, de- 
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linquency and crime. In the pungent words of 


C. M. Hincks?: 


We think of our schools as being filled with chil- 
dren learning to become useful citizens, but statistics 
for the Dominion of Canada—and those for the 
United States are similar—show that, out of each one 
hundred school children, four will enter hospitals for 
the mentally deranged. This is a larger proportion 
than will be graduated from all the colleges. Our 
schools, therefore, would appear to be grooming for 
asylums even more than for universities. 


We do know something about what is needed 
to keep children stable and happy, but so far most 
of this knowledge has not filtered into the teacher’s 
mind. It can be found in the writings and prac- 
tices of family consultants, visiting teachers, clin- 
ical psychologists and psychiatrists. In the litera- 
ture of mental hygiene very little of such work 
should as yet be dignified by the term “‘research,” 
but it is true nevertheless that much that is known 
and thoroughly backed up by experience does not 
enter into our school practice. Many children are 
expected to sit still most of the day; to compete 
furiously with fellow pupils regardless of tremen- 
dous differences in ability and need; to crowd into 
unsanitary rooms under the guidance of fatigued, 
undertrained, underpaid teachers; to round out 
their school day with hours of additional work 
which make the adult standards of the American 
Federation of Labor seem like a picnic; to spend 
free time and week-ends in homes, streets and 
neighborhoods that are ugly and boresome, and all 
too frequently downright malicious in their im- 
pact upon the child. So much for mental hygiene. 

In physical hygiene the schools have taken up 
some of the slack between knowledge and prac- 
tice. Their achievement in vaccination against 
smallpox alone around the age of six’is something 
to be proud of. The greater lag now is in the ap- 
plication of medical knowledge at the preschool 
level. Thousands of childern die needlessly from 
diphtheria, scarlet fever and other so-called child- 
hood diseases. And at all ages children still lack 
the rudiments of dental attention. Also, in all 
but our very best school systems attention to health 
and hygiene is still too much of an extra-curricular 
activity. Defects in child health rarely cause the 


*{In} Embree, Edwin R.: Prospecting for Heaven. New 


York: Viking Press, 1932. P. 185 (p. 32). 
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excitement common to a few nicely measured de- 
ficiencies in spelling or arithmetic. 

What of the school plant? Well, who would 
shed a tear if eighty per cent of all the school 
buildings in the country were razed to make way 
for really modern and beautiful structures? We 
stand at the apex of 2,500 years of experience in 
architecture. Our best school buildings are mar- 
vels of ingenuity, efficiency and beauty. That they 
exist at all is perhaps a minor miracle. Yet I know 
of states in which the number of such buildings 
can be counted on the fingers of both hands, where 
one has to travel through several counties to find a 
school plant which might be labeled “respectable.” 

Then there are such mundane things as improve- 
ments in methods of teaching, examining and 
guiding. These are intrinsically important. And 
we have here, in my judgment, less lag between 
current research and current practice. We have 
whole school systems which have set up a fairly 
adequate program of classroom teaching, testing 
and counseling. Such things will always be cen- 
tral in the educational pattern, for poor work and 
false views will bar the way to a true spirit of edu- 
cation. I hold no brief for prettiness divorced 
from accomplishment. No one would claim that 
the beauty of a school resides chiefly in its build- 
ings and landscaping, but only that such surround- 
ings have a subtle and helpful effect upon teacher 
and child as they grow up together. To provide 
handsome equipment in place of the highest qual- 
ity of teaching, counseling and supervisory service 
would be a sterile enterprise. 

A great lag which has been referred to by im- 
plication comes through our ignorance of economic 
and sociological principles. How many adminis- 
trators really know what is meant by the /ump of 
labor and the lump of wealth fallacies? What is 
the meaning of economy of plenty, and what is its 
true significance for the public schools of the na- 
tion? There is certainly a tendency for the other- 
wise scientifically-minded school man to get his 
economic and social principles from inspired 
sources which are themselves dependent upon the 
whims of a few publishers or the demands of ad- 
vertisers. Of course official reports and statistics 
and the professional writings of experts (as found 
in technical journals or in semi-technical accounts 
like the Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
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litical and Social Science) make harder reading 
than the Chicago Tribune or the Saturday Evening 
Post. Nor are they so obligingly thrust under our 
doors for a nickel. Nevertheless we should all do 
weil here, as in educational psychology, school 
finance or curriculum, to depend a little more upon 
the erudite sources. 

Obviously the research shelves do not contain 
all the practical goods which one might wish to 
have delivered. Research people know very little 
about the emotional life of children. There are 
great gaps in their knowledge of adolescence; of 
what is truly important about character develop- 
ment; of the ways of preventing and clearing up 
delinquency; of the long-time effects of “progres- 
sive” education. 

Least of all is it possible to deliver a neatly 
bound analysis of the reasons for educational back- 
wardness viewed as a whole. The strands are 


many and their outlines diffuse. We need Horace 
Manns who will push their way through a great 
mass of conflicting reports and emerge with a clear 
and beautiful account of what might be. Certain 
it is that the time is right in education, both in re- 
search and in practice, for a thorough and con- 


stant collaboration with the economist, the soci- 
ologist and the political expert. Education in its 
public and political aspects might be viewed with 
fresh eyes. The need is great and the opportunity 
is here. GEorGE D. STODDARD. 


Some things are said so 
often that they seem to be- 
come axioms—self-evi- 
dent truths. One of these 
axioms is that there is a surplus of teachers in 
America. Of course other axioms declare that 
there is a surplus of doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
nurses, and dentists. As a matter of fact, it is diffi- 
cult to find a profession or occupation that does not 
have a surplus of workers. These axioms are con- 
stantly referred to in conversation, with few chal- 
lenging the truth of the statement and no one both- 
ering to give them much thought. Of course we 
have too many teachers! 

If you wish to carry the ‘surplus axiom”’ to its 
logical conclusion, it must also be said that there 
are too many railroad men, too many factory work- 
ers, too many farmers, too many ditch diggers; in 
fact we have too many workers in every field of en- 
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deavor in America. The solution would seem to 
lie in the destruction of ten to twenty million of 
our inhabitants. Of course this reduces itself to 
an absurdity. If we have fewer inhabitants then 
we need fewer teachers, fewer doctors, fewer farm- 
ers, and fewer ditch diggers. 

It seems evident after a study of present eco- 
nomic conditions in America that we have some- 
where around ten million “surplus” workers. We 
cannot solve this problem by simply asserting that 
there is a surplus in every profession. We must 
look around us intelligently to discover how we 
may use this surplus population. 

It is evident to me that we cannot use this sur- 
plus population in those occupations that produce, 
distribute, and sell things. I do not mean that 
we have reached the saturation point yet, but there 
is a limit. There is a limit to the consumption of 
things to wear, eat, and drive. Our only limit- 
less possibility seems to be within those occupa- 
tions that produce service and not things. 

How are professional people attempting to solve 
this problem? We might look for an answer from 
the medical profession. A short time ago I lis- 
tened to the dean of a medical school discuss the 
surplus of doctors. He told us that 5,000 new 
doctors begin work each year and only 3,500 re- 
tire from the profession. This condition has pro- 
duced too many doctors. He concluded that the 
only solution of the matter was to further restrict 
attendance at medical schools. 

We have a few more than 200,000 registered 
nurses in America. During the depression an av- 
erage of about 50,000 of them have been unem- 
ployed. I have asked several heads of schools for 
nurses how this problem might be solved, and in 
every case I have had the answer that we have too 
many nurses, and the solution lies in a further re- 
striction of those who go into the nursing profes- 
sion. I am told that there are a few more than a 
million hospital beds in America, and that during 
the depression some 200,000 have been vacant. 
This was offered as conclusive proof that we have 
too many hospitals in America and too many hos- 
pitals beds. ‘Don’t plan to be a doctor or nurse 
because those professions are crowded.”” But let 
us seriously ask the question, ‘“‘Do we have too 
many doctors, nurses, and hospitals in America? 
The answer is emphatically no. When America 
spent $360,000,000 for patent medicine in 1933 
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and $100,000,000 for self-medicating remedies 
—a total of almost a half-billion dollars spent by 
Americans who were attempting to prescribe for 
themselves—it is absurd to assume that we have 
too many doctors. With only 200,000 nurses for 
a population of more than 120,000,000, we cer- 
tainly do not have too many nurses. A million 
hospital beds for our present population is a mini- 
mum instead of a maximum supply. I hold that 
we do not have too many doctors, nurses, or hospi- 
tals when two out of every five Americans cannot 
afford medical and hospital care. We need a new 
way of dealing with our health problems. 

So we turn to education. We find that many 
states limiting the registration in teachers colleges 
and schools of education. There is an oversupply 
of teachers. We must cut the number down. We 
hear this said over and over again. I maintain this 
is not true. We do not have too many teachers in 
America. We do not have a sufficient number. 

During the depression, even our better school 
systems have been teaching children in the elemen- 
tary schools in groups of forty and fifty. Any 
well-informed person should know that no real 
education can be accomplished with such large 
groups. We are being convinced of this more 
and more each day as we learn the importance of 
personality and individuality. No, we do not 
have a surplus of teachers! We should immedi- 
ately double our number of elementary teachers, 
and teach our children in groups not to exceed 
twenty-five. Furthermore, we have a large num- 
ber of teachers holding positions in America who 
are not adequately educated for their jobs. These 
should be removed from the teaching field and not 
allowed to go back to the job until they have com- 
pleted four or more years of professional prepara- 
tion. In most states children are accepted in the 
elementary school at age six. This is at least three 
years too late. Children should start to school not 
later than age three. When we take them at six, 
we miss three of the most important years so far as 
basic habit formation is concerned. To ade- 
quately teach this group of children age three, four, 
and five, it would be necessary to double the num- 
ber of elementary-school teachers we now have. 
We need three hundred elementary-school teach- 
ers for every one hundred we now have. Please 
note that the Federal Government in spending 
money for education is experimenting right now 
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with this most important job of educating children 
in the younger years. 

The Government is also experimenting with 
adult education. Here is a field we have scarcely 
touched. In Colorado there are 50,000 boys and 
girls between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five 
who are not in school and are not employed. The 
most reliable statistics I can find for the nation as 
a whole seem to show that somewhere between 
nineteen and twenty-one million of our young men 
and young women between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five are not in school and not employed. 
Many of these young men and women should be 
in school. This means a tremendous group of 
new teachers in America to handle this great ag- 
gregation of young adults. 

These are a few places in which education will 
be expanded in the next few years. We must have 
teachers ready to serve in these various fields. Too 
many teachers in America? No! No! We have 
only a small per cent of the teachers we are going 
to need in the next few years. 

The question always arises, how are we going 
to pay for more education? Instead of answering 
this, let me ask another question. Would it not 
be cheaper to have this vastly expanded educa- 
tional system than to have ten or more million 
people permanently on a dole? Education seems 
to be one of the better ways to handle a surplus of 
unemployed people. If we would add to this an 
adequate old-age pension and remove all those be- 
yond the age of sixty from active participation in 
industry, we would have a somewhat permanent 
cure for unemployment in America. 

Education should lead the way as a service pro- 
fession. Perhaps other professions would follow. 

GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER. 


Quotation 


“In a republic, public schools are never gifts but 
are a civic creation. This means that public schools 
have never with success been conceived and formu- 
lated by the rich, the wise, the politically powerful, 
and presented to the common people. Always the 
common people have created, in the face of op- 
position, their public schools and organized them 
to meet their needs and to express their idealism.” 
—E. W. Butterfield. 








The School in the Present Crisis 


By JOHN W. WILSON 


Serco people are keenly aware, with the rest 
of the public, that we are going through a de- 
pression which has brought new times and new 
conditions; that many of us are harassed to raise 
money not only for taxes, but for all our needs; 
that many honest and sincere people have leveled 
criticisms and suggestions at the school, and that 
educators have been most gratified and pleased to 
receive them. However, when due allowance has 
been made for all legitimate conditions and activi- 
ties, school people have a deep conviction that a 
subtle, sinister, powerful influence striving to 
smash the public schools and through them to de- 
stroy this thing we call “Democratic America’”’ still 
remains. 

The situation was thrown most forcibly to the 
front during the recent election in California. 
Critical observers tell us that the elections of 1936 
and 1940 will probably be more bitter on a nation- 
wide scale than the past election was in our state. 
It behooves us, now that we have a temporary lull 
and our emotions are somewhat calm, to study 
these charges calmly and sanely so that we will not 
be swept from our moorings when the next cam- 
paign of bitterness arrives. 

To the student of history, this situation is not 
unusual, because he understands the forces lying 
underneath. Woodrow Wilson said: 


“The Federal Government was not by intention a 
democratic government. In plan and structure, it had 
been meant to check the sweep and power of popular 
majorities . . . the government had, in fact, been 
originated and organized upon the initiative and pri- 
marily in the interests of the mercantile and wealthy 
classes. It had been urged to adoption by a minority, 
under the concerted and aggressive leadership of able 
men, representing a ruling class. That such a policy 
was eminently wise, there can, of course, be no ques- 
tion, but it was not eminently democratic. There can 
be a moneyed aristocracy, but there cannot be a 
moneyed democracy. . . . During the administration 
of Washington and John Adams, the old federal 
hierarchy remained virtually intact; the conservative 
cultivated propertied classes of New England and the 
South, practically held the government as their own, 
but with Jefferson, came the first assertion of the force 


John W. Wilson is Principal of the David 
Starr Jordan High School, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. The article is adapted from an aa- 
dress given before numerous civic clubs and 
organizations in Southern California and is 
published at the request of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee of Epsilon Alumni Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


which was to transform the American politics—the 
force of democracy.” 


In other words, from the very beginning, there 
were the classes strongly intrenched, and the 
masses constantly seeking to attain more of the 
rights and powers of the government. Each time 
there was an upward thrust from below, it was 
met with bitter opposition. 

When Jefferson came into power, leading men 
at the time accused him of practically every evil 
ambition under the sun. Dennie’s Portfolio, a 
prominent contemporary periodical, said: 


Democracy . . . is on trial here, and the issue will 
be civil war, desolation and anarchy. No wise man but 
discerns its imperfections; no good man but shudders 
at its miseries; no honest man but proclaims its fraud ; 
and no brave man but draws his sword against its 
force.? 


The contest again became unusually bitter at the 


advent of the Civil War. In 1850, Daniel Web- 
ster, speaking in the United States Senate and re- 
ferring to those men who, a little later, were to 
become the Republican Party, expressed himself 
as follows: 


If the infernal Fanatics and Abolitionists ever get 
the power in their hands, they will override the Con- 
stitution, set the Supreme Court at defiance, change 
and make Laws to suit themselves. They will lay vio- 
lent hands on those who differ with them politically 
in opinion, or dare question their infallibility ; bank- 
rupt the country and finally deluge it with blood.* 


* Division and Reunion, pages 12 and 13. 

* West's History of the American People, page 352. 

* America, Its History and People. Faulkner and Kepner, 
page 239. 
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We are now face to face with another crisis, of 
possibly even greater magnitude. That of Jeffer- 
son’s time was political; at the time of the Civil 
War it was both political and economic; today, it 
is largely economic. The present issue stripped 
of its verbiage and propaganda is, ““Who shall con- 
trol the production and distribution of wealth in 
the United States?” 

This first electrified the nation in 1896, when 
William Jennings Bryan made his famous cross- 
of-gold speech. It was popularized by Teddy 
Roosevelt, when he swung the big stick and 
“busted the trusts’; it was epitomized by Wilson 
in his New Freedom; it was shown to have inter- 
national application by the Pope in his encyclical 
of 1931; and President Roosevelt in the New Deal, 
called it the preeminent problem of today. 

The economist and the statesman have lent their 
support to this contention. The “New Economic 
Order,” published in 1931, says one-tenth of one 
per cent of our population own and control twenty 
per cent of our wealth; only six per cent of our 
people own $10,000 in property or more; nine per 
cent have $5,000 or more. In other words, the 
individual who is worth $5,000 and finds himself 
in a crowd of one hundred men, can be sure, on 
the average, there are 91 men in that group who 
own less property than he. The Journal of the 
NEA, December, 1934, in its leading editorial 
stated that the wealth of our country is practically 
owned by two hundred great corporations; that 
one corporation has more wealth than twenty-one 
American states. Senator LaFollette has drawn 
a very striking illustration. He says: 


If we represent the population of America as one 
hundred men, and the wealth of America as $100 and 
then divide the money among the men as wealth is di- 
vided in America this is what we would find. One 
man would have $59.00, a second man, $9.00, twenty- 
two men, $1.22 each, and seventy-six men, less than 


$.07. Or to put the figure still differently, if we rep- 
resent the population as one hundred men and the 
wealth as three apples, two men would have two apples 
and a bite off the third, and the remaining ninety-eight 
men would have the rest of the third apple. Yet those 
ninety-eight men represent the great market of Amer- 
ica. They are the great mass of our business men, 
farmers, workers and professional men. They are the 
ones who wear the clothes, buy the groceries, rent the 
houses, and purchase the goods from the store shelves 
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and so long as they can’t buy, as President Roosevelt 
aptly says, prosperity is not going to budge from 
around the corner.* 


If this were an academic question, it would 
occasion little difficulty in its solution. But it is 
not an academic question—t is social. It involves 
two things most capable of stirring human emo- 
tions and human selfishness—wealth and power. 
And it is dividing our people into groups accord- 
ing to personal interests. One group upon the 
extreme right, believes that the “‘status quo” 
should be maintained at all hazards. It is willing 
to adopt any means necessary to attain that end, 
even to resort to arms and dictatorship. 

The point needs to be very clearly made, how- 
ever, that membership in this group is not deter- 
mined by the mere fact of wealth. Glenn Frank 
in his writings has gone on record to the effect that 
most men of wealth and standing are quite desir- 
ous of modifying the present economic situation 
so as to attain a more just and equitable scheme of 
living. However, when all eliminations have 
been made, there still remains a small group of 
intrenched individuals and corporations which 
means to fight to the last ditch before it will sur- 
render one iota of the vast power it has gathered 
in its hands. Anyone who differs from this group, 
or criticizes its actions, is dubbed a ‘“‘Red,”’ and bit- 
terly publicized. 

Usually the actions of this group have been care- 
fully screened. Recently, however, General Smed- 
ley D. Butler made the charge that an emissary of 
theirs had offered him $3,000,000 to lead 500,000 
ex-soldiers against the capital to overthrow the 
government. They assured him they had $100,- 
000,000 to go ‘‘down the line.” Much effort was 
expended to discredit his statement. Neverthe- 
less, a congressional investigation was ordered and 
his charges were verified. There has been little 
publicity and no action. 

The attitude and philosophy of this group is 
usually characterized by the term ‘“Wall Street.” 
Its outstanding members today are said to be the 
Liberty League. The fact that they hold high po- 
sition; are very powerful; have entre to the press, 
the movie, and the radio; and are surrounded with 
a vast deal of glamour, makes it very difficult for 
the layman to pierce through to their real motive 


“Taken from LaFollette’s Weekly Paper. 
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so as not to be misled by their expressed one. 
These men stand on the right and are considered 
the fascists. Their mouth piece preeminent is 
accepted as William Randolph Hearst.5 His at- 
tacks on the public schools—particularly his al- 
leged effort as stated by many prominent educators 
to manufacture a red scare against them—are re- 
ceiving serious consideration. Mr. Hearst in past 
years has posed asa liberal. Is it possible that the 
same men who approached Butler also approached 
him, and with more success? 

At the other end of the scale, on the extreme 
left, stand the reds. They too have no use for 
parliamentary procedure. They are perfectly will- 
ing to use direct action or force, to get the things 
they want. Their attitude is usually characterized 
by the term Moscow or Bolshevik. Anyone who 
disagrees with them, is called a fascist. In their 
eyes, Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
Liberty League, and the school people, are all fas- 
cists. So we have the two groups, the extreme 
right and the extreme left. One represents in- 
trenched privilege, or fascism; the other represents 
clamorous irresponsibility—or communism. 
Names, however, are of little moment. Anyone 
who desires to eliminate democratic forms in favor 
of a dictatorship of intrenched wealth is a fascist, 
no matter what he calls himself. Anyone desir- 
ing to destroy democratic principles and institute 
a dictatorship of the proletariat is a communist re- 
gardless of the title he may prefer. 

Europe has performed a priceless service for 
America in that it has shown us examples of both 
of these groups at work. Italy, Germany, and 
Austria, represent the fascist elements; Russia, the 
communistic. In both of them, the citizenry has 
been denied every vestige of rights which the Eng- 
lish speaking man believes, in common decency, 
belongs to everyone. All economic, social, reli- 
gious and political rights, are peremptorily and 
summarily denied. In a world which is presum- 
ably civilized, we find the tyrant’s lash cracking 
across the back of the cringing slave. Once more, 
a haughty potentate may seal the lips of conscience 
and stand between a suppliant and his God. 

In America, the great middle class have not as 

*LaFollette’s Paper of January 26, 1935, an Editorial 
League of Nations Chronicle—January 30, 1935, Christian 


Science Monitor—Editorial, ‘‘Free Schools,’ March 1, 1935, 
New York Post—Editorial, quoted by LaFollettes, March 2, 


1935. 
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yet had a leadership to point out to them clearly 
and convincingly what is happening, and what is 
at stake. Both the communists and fascists shout 
vociferously that they will save the country from 
the other faction. Mussolini and Hitler each told 
his country that he was saving it from the reds, 
Lenine told the Russians that he would rescue them 
from the bourgeoisie, the fascists. I believe Pat- 
rick Henry, many years ago, expressed the true 
ideal of America. He said there was no material 
good, superior to freedom—‘Give me Liberty,” 
he cried, “‘or give me death.” As yet the great 
group of Americans are true to that ideal, but they 
are harassed by conditions. They are fearful of 
the future; they are asking questions, and expect- 
ing true answers. 

They do not have confidence in the commercial 
avenues for obtaining information. They believe 
them to be colored, controlled by particular groups, 
and are therefore looking upon them with a jaun- 
diced eye. So they are coming to the public 
schools and demanding that they bring to them and 
their children the facts. 

Lotus D. Coffman expressed it this way: 


“Poverty, misery, unemployment, stalk in the midst 
of plenty. Captains of industry, with their feet mired 
in the clay of their own making, tell bedtime stories to 
send mankind chasing rainbows. Government by ex- 
pedient, rather than on principle, is upon us. Com- 
munism will not yield to negation. The only solu- 
tion Americans seem able to use, is to wait for time. 
Schools have not taught their graduates what now they 
need to know of economics, civic intelligence, and 
world relations.”’® 


Many reasons are being advanced by these peo- 
ple, as to why the schools should take over this re- 
sponsibility. One is, that the school people of 
secondary and college level who are teaching eco- 
nomics and history are the best trained group in 


America in these fields. It is their duty to train 
our people for efficient thinking inthem. Where- 
as, other agencies which discuss these problems are 
advocates for a given side, the schools take a pro- 
fessional pride in teaching a citizen, or prospec- 
tive citizen, that he should have all the facts from 
every side before he can make an intelligent 
decision. 

* Taken from a list of quotations all to the same end given 


by Willard Givens in an institute meeting at Los Angeles, 
1931. 
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Now, I am aware of the fact that out of a great 
staff of nearly a million teachers, you will find a 
few who are over-zealous; you may find a few who 
would teach fascism or communism, but they are 
less than one-tenth of one per cent of our group, 
and do not, in any sense, represent the attitude of 
the teaching profession even though Mr. Hearst or 
anyone else may speak to the contrary. Educators 
are willing to bend their efforts to eliminate these 
extreme situations. However, at the same time, 
we would plead with our patrons to beware of spe- 
cial pleaders and inspired statements whose only 
purpose is to eliminate men or destroy an institu- 
tion which they cannot bend to their own purpose. 
We beg of you to demand of speakers and papers 
that they state specific facts, name specific culprits, 
and be willing to place their facts before boards of 
education, before making general and irrespon- 
sible statements that hit no one in particular but 
which stigmatize and undermine public confidence 
in a whole profession and a great institution. 
School people have come to fear that the attack 
upon them is not because of any belief that they 
are radicals, but rather because they do insist that 
every side of a question be presented which is ex- 
actly what neither extremist wants. The extrem- 
ist does not want education; he wants propaganda. 
If the schools will not propagandize (Ais way) he 
will silence them. If facts cannot be formed to 
support his cause, innuendos, scare headlines, and 
special pleading must. 

A further reason advanced for bringing these 
problems to the schools, is that the public schools 
were originally established, primarily, to develop a 
group of citizens so grounded in questions of eco- 
nomic history and world relationships, that a dic- 
tatorship or a tryanny of any kind would be vir- 
tually impossible. Washington, in his farewell 
address, said: 


“Promote then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. 
In proportion as the structure of government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opin- 
ion should be enlightened.’’” 


Jefferson wrote: 


“If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a 
state of civilization, it expects what never was and 


* Staffelbach, Education and American Democracy, Sierra 
Educational News, September, 1933, page 18. 
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never will be. There is no safe deposit for the func- 
tions of government but the people themselves; nor 
can they be safe with them without information.”® 


Madison declared: 


“A popular government without popular informa- 
tion or the means of acquiring it, is but the prologue 
to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge 
will forever govern ignorance ; and a people who mean 
to be their own governors, must arm themselves with 
the power knowledge gives.”® 


“But,” says the opposition, ““why not wait until 
the pupil has gone to college before taking up these 
problems?”” Two answers occur. First, the high 
schools are compelled to teach civics and history. 
School people are united in their opinion that psy- 
chologically and pedagogically, this can be done 
best by teaching living problems of today rather 
than stories of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Problems of the past should contribute, but the 
present is the focal point of the picture.1° Sec- 
ond, only sixty-five per cent of the pupils of sec- 
ondary-school age are in school, and seventy-five 
per cent of them never go on to college. There- 
fore, if they are going to get any training in these 
problems, it must be in the high school. 

We are often asked, “But why doesn’t the 
school let these questions lie; why bring them up at 
all?” The answer is, the schools do not bring 
them up. They are brought to the schools. Re- 
cently, Governor Frank Merriam gave a broadcast 
of the affairs of the state. The next day the ad- 
dress was being discussed in our classes from as 
many angles as there were home philosophies. 
When President Roosevelt gives a speech in Con- 
gress, the school listens in, and again every class 
discusses his message. 

In our recent state election, Governor Merriam 
received 43,000 votes fewer than his two oppo- 
nents. Practically 1,200,000 votes were cast by 
people who declared themselves to be in favor of 
the New Deal, or something even more advanced. 
Nearly 900,000 of these voted for Upton Sinclair. 
Now, for the schools to say that they will close 
their doors to the consideration of the problems 
raised by these people, would invite disaster. Fur- 


* Ibid., page 18. 

* Ibid., page 18. 

*” High School Administration and Supervision. 
Langfitt, page vii. 
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thermore, if any organization takes it upon itself 
to prevent discussion, it will give us split commu- 
nities throughout the length and breadth of our 
state. Consequently, the great majority of our 
school people believe that they can no longer escape 
the responsibility or duty of permitting the bring- 
ing of these questions into the class room. The 
position of the teacher being not that of advocate 
for any particular side, but rather as a chairman 
endeavoring to see that pupils learn to admit every 
side of an argument, to respect an honest advocacy 
of opinion, even though opposed to their own, and 
then from the total discussion, form their own 
opinion, free from teacher or other dictation. 

The parents and most business men realize the 
position in which the school finds itself, and are 
willing for it to follow the procedure stated here, 
so long as they are convinced of the integrity of 
the schools and have confidence in school people. 
But this is where our extremists attempt to do their 
vicious work. They feel that they must under- 
mine the confidence of the people in their schools, 
and apparently are exerting every effort to do it. 
The reds make their charge of “Fascism.” If one 


doesn’t believe that they call the school people fas- 
cists and maintain that the schools are established 
to uphold capitalism and the status quo, then he 
simply has not contacted red literature or red 
speakers. 

The one hopeful thing about it is that the “red” 
is blatant, willing, and eager to tell the world who 


he is and what he wants. The press of the coun- 
try has so educated the people against him, that his 
influence is very small and as far as dictating the 
policies of the school is concerned, it is practically 
nil. 

Some of the fascists contend, however, that the 
communist is doing his work in such a subtle way, 
that even the school people do not know what is 
going on. The answer is that the school people, 
trained as they are, are probably as able to detect 
such insidious efforts as anyone else, and certainly 
are as eager to eliminate them. 

Now the fascist, on the other hand, is far more 
subtle. He goes to the other extreme and pre- 
tends to be the most patriotic of us all. In fact, 
he implies that nobody but he is a real American; 
everybody else is suspect. Teachers in particu- 
lar, he loudly declares, must take an oath to sup- 
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port the constitution. The teacher attitude, as | 
understand it, is this: 

“Of course we will take the oath to support the 
constitution. Why not? The constitution and 
declaration of independence contain exactly the 
things for which we stand. Why shouldn’t any- 
one be willing to support them?” But the teach- 
ers do most deeply resent the implication of that 
request. It is very much as if one should go to his 
neighbor and say, “I cannot possibly believe that 
you are a gentleman; therefore, I want you to an- 
nounce publically that you are.” Teachers further 
resent the fact that some of those most vociferous 
in their attacks on the school are the very ones who 
are most seriously undermining the foundations 
of democratic government. 

This thought is not new. James Madison, our 
fourth president, who was called the father of the 
constitution, had this to say: 


“We are free today substantially, but the day will 
come when our Republic will be an impossibility. It 
will be an impossibility because wealth will be concen- 
trated in the hands of a few.”!2 


Abraham Lincoln said: 


“I see in the near future a crisis approaching, that 
unnerves me and causes me to tremble for the safety 
of my country. As a result of the war, corporations 
have been enthroned and an era of corruption in high 
places will follow, and the money power of the coun- 
try will endeavor to prolong its reign by working on 
the prejudices of the people until all wealth is aggre- 
gated in a few hands, and the Republic is destroyed. I 
feel at this moment, more anxiety for the safety of my 
country than ever before, even in the midst of war. 
God grant that my suspicions may prove ground- 
less.""28 


Woodrow Wilson said: 


“The masters of the Government of the United 
States, are the combined capitalists and manufacturers 
of the United States. 

“The government of the United States at present, 
is a foster child of the special interests. It is not al- 
lowed to have a will of its own. 

“The government, which was designed for the peo- 


“ Taken from “Summary of Report of the Committee on the 
Economic Situation: Appointed by the Masonic Library of 
Southern California, Ltd., Pico Boulevard and Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles, California, 1933. Reprint from Masonic Index, 
April Issue, 4885 La Roda Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


Ibid. 
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ple, has gotten into the hands of bosses and their em- 
ployers—the special interests. An invisible empire 
has been set up above the forms of democracy.’’?* 


Roosevelt, in “Looking Forward,” published in 
1933, said: 


“We are steering a steady course toward economic 
oligarchy, if we are not there already.” 


It is the calm deliberate overwhelming opinion 
of school leaders and other prominent men that 
vais fascist organization, to attain its purpose, is 
moving now to attack the schools because they are 
the most stalwart defenders of democracy in the 


land. 

The executive committee of the southern sec- 
tion of the California Teachers Association, Jan- 
uary 24, 1933, says: 


“California public schools were never before faced 
with such critical vindictive attack as is widely to be 
found at present. Many of our political philosophers 
believe there is evidence of a carefully studied move- 
ment towards some form of autocracy. For, cer- 
tainly, an attack on public education is an attack on 
popular government.” 


Willard E. Givens writing in Sierra Educational 
News, December, 1933, says: 


“Every thinking citizen should become increasingly 
aware of the fact that there are certain financial groups 
in America which do not want a high level of general 
intelligence. The real battle which free public edu- 
cation faces goes deeper than finances. The funda- 
mental issue is whether or not the United States will 
preserve its democracy.” 


The department of education for the State of 
California has recently issued this statement: 


“During the past two months the California State 
Department of Education has sponsored a series of 
conferences, to which more than seventy organiza- 
tions representing civic, religious, social, charitable, 
fraternal and educational interests... to draft a 
charter for public education. The preamble of that 
report contains these words: Public education, free 
and open to all, is the most important agency for the 
preservation of democracy . . . destructive forces for- 
tified by alarming power, threaten destruction of the 
institution which safeguards democratic ideals. It is 


* Ibid. 
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time for the people to rise in defense of their rights to 
a decent system of education.” 


Secretary Ickes quoted by the Journal of the 
NEA, March, 1934, says: 


“It is unhappily true, that friends of education and 
believers in democracy must be on the alert, as they 
have never had to be in the past, in order to preserve 
unimpaired this essential tool of democracy. There 
is an enemy within the gate. Apparently, there are 
those in the land, who are taking advantage of the eco- 
nomic strain and stress, under which we have been 
suffering, to dim the light that guided our course since 
pioneer days.” 


The committee on academic freedom reporting 
in the Journal of the NEA, December, 1934, says: 


“There is a real and far-reaching effort on the 
part of our giant industry and business directly or in- 
directly, to dominate education so as to destroy its 
freedom to deal with the social and economic prob- 
lems which require intelligent study for their solu- 
tion.” 


Force is added to these statements, by the wide- 
spread subtle attack which has been loosed. The 
Federal Trade Commission in its final report just 
made, not only decried the widespread power of 
giant corporations, but asks for increased strength 
to control them. It says that the utilities alone 
have been spending $38,000,000 per year on prop- 
aganda to control the press and the schools. How- 
ard Beale, in Harpers, October, 1934, and in his 
book now on the press, shows how schools have 
been attacked, teachers driven out, texts changed, 
and professors corrupted. Senator Jones of the 
California state assembly reiterates the charge. 
The charge of “brain trusters’’ has been made to 
cast disrepute where facts would not do it. As 
Mr. Ickes says in his 1934 book, “New Democ- 
racy,” ‘What is wrong with bringing trained men 
into Government? Business does it continually.” 
Let us remember of the 55 men who wrote the con- 
stitution, 30 were college graduates, 26 were col- 
lege professors, or held outstanding degrees. 

Why do we hear so much about Roosevelt and 
the college profs? Elliot Bell writing in Current 
History, December, 1934, page 258, says: 


‘In the dark days of 1932, President Hoover, an in- 


* A Charter for Public Education, Reprinted Form, Cali- 
fornia Schools, Vol. V, Number 1, January, 1934. 
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defatigable user of the telephone, was often in com- 
munication both day and night, with banking leaders. 
There were many midnight visitors from Wall Street 
to Washington, and on at least one occasion, the entire 
corps of Wall Street bank executives was summoned 
to Mr. Mellon’s apartment to devise plans for the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation, which preceded the 
N. R. A.” 


Little or no sarcastic comment was occasioned 
by that procedure. Surely Mr. Hoover had a right 
to seek help where he thought he could get it best. 
But, equally surely, Mr. Roosevelt has the same 
right. And I suspect very few will feel that the 
school brain trusters will do materially worse than 
the Wall Street trusters did. 

The net result of these attacks plus the depres- 
sion has been little short of disastrous. Last fall, 
only two states in the Union opened all their 
schools and had not the national government come 
to the aid of education it would have been set back 
a generation. As it is, 22,600 schools closed last 
term; $563,000,000 was cut from education; state 
budgets reductions for education varied from 25 
to 40 per cent; city education budgets were cut 20 
per cent; school building programs were reduced 
75 per cent. Many schools have ceased to be free 
and have gone on a tuition basis. Bills to that ef- 
fect were introduced in California last year but 
lost in the assembly. These facts are significant. 
Throughout the nation, there were: 


1,000,000 more pupils in high schools; 

40,000 fewer public school teachers ; 

200,000 teachers getting less than $750 per year; 

85,000 less than $450; 

45,000 less than $300; 

40,000 are owed $4,000,000 in wages; 

Classes increased in size, but many essential services 
were eliminated ; 

Sale of textbooks was cut 40 per cent; 

Poorly trained teachers replacing those now at work. 


California has been one of the most favored 
states, yet this is her record: 


School expenditures reduced 27.54 per cent, ele- 
mentary enrollment has increased 14,200, but 1,045 
elementary teachers have been eliminated. High- 
school increase has been 29,102, while the number of 
teachers has been reduced 1,209.15 


* Taken from Reports of the California State Department 
of Education. 
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There is a tremendous struggle arising over the 
future control of the production and distribution 
of wealth. Out of that struggle two extreme 
groups are rising—one fascist, willing to destroy 
democracy and personal liberty to retain its con- 
trol; the other, the communist, willing to destroy 
democracy and personal liberty to get all wealth 
into the hands of an equally undesirable dictator- 
ship. If either wins, Americans will suffer irrep- 
arable loss. Human liberty, the chief fruit of 
the Renaissance, of the Reformation, and of Eng- 
lish and American history, will be lost for a hun- 
dred years. The chief obstacle to these groups 
is the American public school which, next to the 
constitution and the flag, is the most American 
institution we have. For that very reason, it is 
suffering a bitter and vicious attack today. 

This is a most serious charge from a responsible 
and select group of American citizens. Is it not 
possible to recruit from our citizenry a leadership 
whose intelligence, patriotism, and integrity are 
above question? Have these citizens make a thor- 
ough study of the questions raised; give due con- 
sideration to every factor concerned; and if they 
find educators unduly alarmed, quiet their fears. 
However, if they find there is a basis for these 
charges, say so in terms no one can misunderstand, 
to the end that the great body of Americans may 
be enabled to line up squarely against any group, 
no matter what shirt it wears, that seeks to under- 
mine American ideals and American institutions. 





Aims of Education Program 


in the CCC 


To develop in each man his powers of self-expres- 
sion, self-entertainment, and self-culture. 

To develop pride and satisfaction in cooperative 
endeavor. 

To develop as far as practicable an understanding 
of the prevailing social and economic conditions, to 
the end that each man may cooperate intelligently in 
improving these conditions. 

To preserve and strengthen good habits of health 
and of mental development. 

By such vocational training as is feasible, but 
particularly by vocational counseling and adjustment 
activities, to assist each man better to meet his employ- 
ment problems when he leaves camp. 

To develop an appreciation of nature and of 
country life. 





Popular Indifference to Science? 


By I. W. HOWERTH 


HAT churchmen calling themselves “funda- 
mentalists” are hostile to science, or to much 
of what scientists call science, is an obvious fact; 
and the reason for their hostility is well under- 
stood. But we are not here primarily concerned 
with hostility to science based upon religious 
grounds. We wish to discuss rather the popular 
indifference to science arising from the conception, 
for which scientists themselves are in part respon- 
sible, that science is something remote from popu- 
lar interest, something above the reach of the pop- 
ular mind, esoteric and confined in practice to a 
coterie of self-styled scientists who look with some 
disdain upon the uninitiated. The whole world 
in general may and does enjoy the usufructs of 
science; but as to its rounded achievements and 
the employment of its methods many have little or 
no interest in them. They are at best disposed to 
let the scientists follow their bent; they themselves 
being content to keep “‘the noiseless tenour of their 
way.” This indifference can be removed only by 
a general recognition of what science is, rather 
than what scientists sometimes say it is. What, 
then, is science? 

Scientists, as a rule, define science in terms of 
the accumulated results of the sciences, or the 
methods and achievements of a few ‘‘recognized”’ 
sciences, or in terms of method alone-say, measure- 
ment, or the “‘scientific’” method. Thus by defi- 
nition they place science outside of and above the 
immediately practical activities of the common 
people, and encourage the notion that it is some- 
thing with which scientists alone are primarily con- 
cerned. The uninitiated are outside the pale; and, 
being so, they assert, as a defense mechanism, that 
they are limited to the realm of “common sense”’; 
and the expression is not meant to be complimen- 
tary to science. 

But a very distinguished scientist, Huxley, de- 
clared that science is only “organized common 
sense.” As a matter of fact, and broadly speak- 
ing, it is not even that. It is merely knowledge, 
whether organized or not. Science, by the very 
meaning of the word, is nothing more or less than 
knowledge—knowledge of any kind whatever. 


I. W. Howerth is Professor of Sociology 
and Economics at Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado, a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa, a graduate of Harvard 
University, and with the master’s degree 
(1894) and the doctor's degree (1898) from 
the University of Chicago. 


The usual conception of science, then, even 
among scientists themselves (we should say, espe- 
cially among them) is like that of art among ar- 
tists; it is too narrow. There is a distinction be- 
tween science and the sciences. It is worthwhile 
to keep in mind that a science grows out of science. 
That is to say, science antedates all the sciences. 

In the most primitive society, for instance, there 
was some knowledge, that is, some science. The 
medicine man knew a good deal of the medicinal 
properties of plants, though there was as yet no 
science of botany. He knew as much psychology 
as the psychologist of today, if we are to believe 
some critics of that science. There were and are 
scattered fragments of knowledge in the minds of 
the people generally. Out of this matrix grew 
the sciences. Huxley said, 


The foundations of all natural knowledge were laid, 
when the reason of man came face to face with the 
facts of nature; when the savage first learned that the 
fingers of one hand are fewer than those of both; that 
it is shorter to cross a stream than to head it; that a 
stone stops where it is unless it be moved, and that it 
drops from the hand which lets it go; that light and 
heat come and go with the sun; that sticks burn away 
in a fire; that plants and animals grow and die; that if 
he struck his fellow savage a blow he would make him 
angry, and perhaps get a blow in return, while if he 
offered him a fruit he would please him, and perhaps 
receive a fish in exchange. When men had acquired 
this much knowledge, the outlines, rude though they 
were, of mathematics, of physics, of chemistry, of 
biology, of moral, of economical, and political science, 
were sketched.! 


Now, if these primitive brethren had been con- 
scious of their own status with respect to knowl- 


* Methods and Results, p. 32. 
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edge and the scientific function they were perform- 
ing they could hardly have been indifferent to the 
science as these grew up from the knowledge they 
themselves possessed. 

Science began, then, with human society. To- 
day every normal person possesses more or less 
knowledge, and tries, on occasion, to discover 
more. To a certain extent every normal person is 
a scientist; just as every person who draws, paints, 
or fashions a tool, implement, weapon, or any- 
thing else is to some extent an artist. If the so- 
called unscientific public saw this and felt it, there 
would be less indifference to science. “We are 
all scientists now!” 

But scientists in general are not interested in 
science in general: they are interested in the 
sciences. Now, what is a science? A science, as 
distinguished from science, is a body of knowl- 
edge about a particular class of facts. In the long 
development of human thought and the quest for 
knowledge, men began at some time or other to 
devote attention, not merely to nature in general, 
by which they acquired mere scraps of knowledge 
about this, that and the other, usually unrelated, 
but to concentrate their attention and effort upon 
the investigation of something, or a number of re- 
lated things, and thus to amass bodies of informa- 
tion about particular classes of phenomena, say, of 
the heavenly bodies, the earth, plants, animals, etc. 
In attempting to acquire this special knowledge 
they saw that it was necessary to organize their 
knowledge as they acquired it, so that it might be 
used the more effectively in the acquisition of fur- 
ther knowledge about the same things. In their 
attempt to construct a compact body of knowledge 
they soon learned also that they must be cautious 
about what they accepted for knowledge; other- 
wise they were likely to discover that what they had 
was a body of error. They learned the importance 
of proving all things by every means in their power. 
And so they ‘‘tested’”’ again and again. They then 
spoke of their particular body of knowledge, that 
is, of their particular science, as “organized and 
tested knowledge,” and that is the way they speak 
of science now. But in so speaking there should 
be no implication that scient:fic knowledge is really 
different from any other kind of knowledge. 
Knowledge is knowledge, and all genuine knowl- 
edge is scientific. 

The sciences, then, arose out of science through 


specialization and careful procedure. They can- 
not break connection with their common source. 

But, you may say, scientists use a special method 
all their own. But do they? So much attention 
has been devoted to the method or methods em- 
ployed by science that even some scientists are in- 
clined to speak of science as if it were primarily 
the use of a method peculiar to themselves. We 
hear much about “‘the scientific method,” and the 
common man thinks it is something beyond his 
understanding. As often explained, it is. One 
would think that the scientific method is some- 
thing that nobody can understand who is not well 
up in Mill’s System of Logic. 

Science in the narrow sense is indeed a method 
of discovering truth together with a body of 
knowledge discovered by the employment of the 
scientific method. Both should be included in the 
conception of a science. Gradually students of na- 
ture (scientists) have developed a method of dis- 
covering knowledge that has proved itself effec- 
tive. It consists in careful observation, experi- 
ment, classification on the basis of resemblances 
and differences, generalization, etc. But the so- 
called scientific method is not peculiar to the 
sciences, nor is it beyond the understanding of the 
common man. Instances of its employment may 
be found among primitives, and it is exemplified 
every day on the farm or in the kitchen. Let us 
observe how the housewife employs it. Her prob- 
lem, let us say, is such a commonplace matter as 
the determination of whether a certain egg may be 
safely used in making a cake. Note her procedure. 
She picks up the egg, observes it and is made sus- 
picious, say, by the smoothness of its shell in com- 
parison with the “feel” of a strictly fresh egg. 
She experiments by holding it to her ear and shak- 
ing it, with the object of comparing any sound it 
may make with the silence of an egg she knows to 
be fresh. She continues her experimentation and 
observation by candling the egg. She concludes 
that it is probably a good egg, but to make certain 
of it she breaks it into a dish for further observa- 
tion involving more than one of her senses. She 
now classifies it as a good egg and applies the final 
and acid test by mixing it in her dough and baking 
the combination in her oven. If it turns out well, 
she now adds to the stock of her knowledge the 
generalization that all such eggs are good for cakes. 
She has performed a strictly scientific experiment. 
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What more could the scientist do? What he has 
done is to define and amplify the method used by 
her, and to utilize delicate apparatus so that all 
error in any and every investigation undertaken 
may be so far as possible avoided. Every house- 
wife should know that she acts occasionally in the 
role of a scientist, and always when she acts most 
intelligently. 

The scientific method, then, is merely the best 
method of ascertaining truth and of avoiding error 
that the ingenuity of seekers after truth has been 
able to devise. It is the way anybody proceeds, or 
should want to proceed, who is trying to find out 
something he regards as important. It is the 
method of common sense raised to a high power. 
But common sense is not as common as might be 
wished. If it were, the scientific method would 
be generally understood to be merely the best 
method of ascertaining truth that has been devised, 
and all would realize the necessity and common 
sense of using it. It would be respected by all, un- 
derstood by all, and popular indifference to science 
would be largely eliminated. If there is a bet- 
ter method all should want to use it in matters of 
concern, for all are interested at times in the dis- 
covery of truth. But a better method will never 
be found, or if found it will be the same method 
refined, improved and more carefully employed. 

There is a popular misapprehension that there 
are many methods in science, each science having 
itsown. This is nottrue. According to Huxley, 


Physical science is one and indivisible. Although, 
for practical purposes, it is convenient to mark it off 
into the primary regions of physics, chemistry, and 
biology, and to subdivide these into subordinate prov- 
inces, yet the method of investigation and the ulti- 
mate object of the physical enquirer are everywhere 
the same... . The various branches of physical 
science differ in the extent to which, at any given mo- 
ment of their history, observation on the one hand, or 
ratiocination on the other is their more obvious fea- 
ture, but in no other way; and nothing can be more 
incorrect than the assumption one sometimes meets 
with, that physics has one method, chemistry another, 
and biology a third.? 


What is needed, then, to destroy popular indif- 
ference to science is to develop, particularly in the 
young, a respect for the scientific method by teach- 
ing them the value of it in solving the common 


? Op. cit., p. 60. 
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problems of life and by insisting upon its constant 
use. The disposition to use it we call “the scien- 
tific spirit.” This spirit must be generalized 
through education. We now say that the main 
function of our educational institutions is to train 
pupils to think. It is actually nothing of the kind, 
of course. What they do chiefly is to train pupils 
to accept with docility what they are taught. This 
is particularly true in the social sciences. We pro- 
fess to “form minds” and “mould character” by 
education. What we do asa rule, is to form prej- 
udices and establish corresponding and approved 
“attitudes.” Education, generally speaking, is the 
bearer of economic, political, “patriotic” and re- 
ligious tradition. Youth should be trained to in- 
vestigate; thinking will then largely take care of 
itself. It is possible to become a nation of scien- 
tists, at different stages of development, of course, 
and possessing different degrees of skill in ascer- 
taining truth. There would then be no indiffer- 
ence to science. 

Some appear to think that this desired end may 
be reached by the “popularization” of science, 
meaning by that the exhibition to the gaping mul- 
titude of “the wonderful results of science.” Sci- 
entists themselves usually frown upon this: it 
tends to “cheapen” science. But popularization 
of science is necessary to awaken interest, and 
should be encouraged. It is not an easy task, as 
many scientists seem to suppose. The greatest of 
popularizers (Huxley, again) has said, 


“I have found that the task of putting the truths 
learned in the field, the laboratory and the museum, 
into language which without bating a jot of scientific 
accuracy, shall be generally intelligible, taxed such 
scientific and literary faculty as I possessed to the 
uttermost; indeed, my experience has furnished me 
with no better corrective of the tendency to scholastic 
pedantry which besets all those who are absorbed in 
pursuits remote from the common ways of men, and 
becomes habituated to think and speak in the technical 
dialect of their own little world, as if there were no 
other.” 


We believe it might be shown “‘by a scientific 
investigation” that opposition to the populariza- 
tion of science comes chiefly from scientists who 
are flat failures in their efforts to make themselves 


popularly intelligible. But what we are trying 
now to enforce is the idea that the spirit of science 
is more important than its results, and that in the 
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interest of science this spirit must be diffused 
among the people. 

Still another thing is necessary to overcome the 
popular indifference to science. It is a better un- 
derstanding of the scope of science. 

Science is concerned with knowledge—all 
knowledge. Knowledge is information concern- 
ing the world in which we live. Science seeks 
true information, information corresponding with 
reality. “Knowledge,” says Tennyson, “is of 
things we see.” But that is only a part of knowl- 
edge. It is not only of what we see but of what 
we hear, feel, taste and smell; that is, of anything 
which directly or indirectly manifests itself to the 
mind through the senses; that is to say, with phe- 
nomena and their relations. 

All phenomena are originally manifestations of 
_ something in nature. Nature is the term that 
covers all things about which we may obtain 
knowledge. It is only through a study of nature 
that we find the facts, laws and principles that 
make up the great body of knowledge commonly 
called science. ‘To be sure, there are so-called 


sciences, like mathematics and logic, which do not 
deal directly with nature. 


They are standards or 
norms of science rather than true sciences. The 
scope or range of science, as we are here employ- 
ing the term, is nature and nature alone. What 
we call nature is merely the sum of a practically 
infinite number of facts or phenomena. From 
another point of view we may say that the field of 
science is co-extensive with the range of possible 
sense manifestations, that is of possible human 
experience. It is a commonplace that all such 
manifestations (facts, phenomena, experiences) 
are associated and interrelated. Science studies 
these interrelations, of course. Being interre- 
lated, they constitute a unity. Science is one, then, 
in scope as well as in method. 

This fact should not be obscured by the great 
number of the sciences. Since a science is merely 
the organized and tested knowledge concerning a 
group or class of phenomena, it is clear that there 
are possible as many different sciences as there are 
classes of phenomena that are regarded as worthy 
of investigation and study. 

Notwithstanding the number of the sciences, 
and their manifest differences in subject matter, it 
should be obvious, since nature is one, that they 
may be grouped on the basis of the subject matter 
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with which they deal. Anybody can see, for in- 
stance, that while we can draw no hard and fast 
distinction between animals and plants, yet we may 
divide certain of the sciences into those which deal 
with plants and those which deal with animals. 
We say that the world of nature is divided into the 
inorganic, the organic, and the superorganic. 
Well, then, there may and should be sciences of 
each of these classes of phenomena. 

Scientifically instructed minds believe that na- 
ture has come into existence by a slow process of 
development. That is to say, it is believed that 
the physical world came into existence before liv- 
ing things appeared; and that these in turn came 
into existence prior to mind, or at least to mind at 
a stage of development that enabled its possessors 
consciously and purposively to modify natural 
phenomena. Life appeared before mind. Finally, 
certain creatures possessing mind at last became 
so associated and interrelated that they formed 
societies. The order of appearance, then, of the 
natural phenomena which science studies appears 
to have been as follows: the physical, the vital, the 
psychic and the social. Thus, we have another 
basis for the division of the sciences, and this divi- 
sion may be justified on another ground. 

We now see that nature is creative. When cer- 
tain objects of nature come fortuitously together, 
or are brought artificially together, in certain pro- 
portions and relations new substances appear. Na- 
ture creates on the principle of proportional com- 
bination. 

In the beginning, then, or as far back as science 
is able to penetrate, that is, to the nebula out of 
which our solar system has developed, there were 
the minute particles (protons, electrons, atoms) 
and their respective properties with which the 
physical sciences have now so much to do. The 
two divisions of physical science are chemistry and 
physics. Let us think of chemistry as primarily 
concerned with atoms. Then chemistry is the 
science whose subject matter appeared first. But 
atoms combined into molecules and masses. This 
gave molecular and mass (molar) physics a chance. 
Then came living matter, then thinking things, 
then society; and so the possibilities of biology, 
psychology, and sociology in the order named, each 
devoting attention to new objects of creation. 

Now if this view is true, there is a time (chron- 
ological) order of appearance of the five great di- 
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visions of phenomena which make up what we call 
nature. It is: the chemical, the physical, the vi- 
tal, the psychic, and the social. The correspond- 
ing sciences are: chemistry, physics, biology, psy- 
chology, and sociology, although they did not arise 
in that order. These are the five grand divisions 
of the sciences. Every other science is a subdivi- 
sion of one or the other of these grand divisions, 
or at least must grow out of one or more of them. 

Suppose, for example, that men should come to 
consider among animals the horse as such an im- 
portant object of study that some men would de- 
vote their lives to the most careful attempt to dis- 
cover all that may be known about horses. We 
should have a new science which would be called 
hippology, from Aippos, a horse and Jogos, a 
science. Indeed, we have such a science now. 
Where does this new science belong? Obviously 
the objects studied by such a science, horses, are 
animals, and animals are a division of the living 
creatures of the world. Hence, the science of 
horses grows out of and belongs to biology, and to 
that particular part of biology which deals with an- 
imals, namely, zoology. In a similar manner all 
other sciences, actual and potential, must grow out 


of one or other of the five great groups of sciences: 


chemistry, biology, psychology, and 
sociology. 

Education, for instance, grows out of several of 
the sciences. It is what might be called an eclectic 
science. It studies the whole human organism, 
deriving its data from the biological, the psycho- 
logical, and the sociological sciences. ~The same 
may be said of medical science. In a word, the 
sciences overlap; particularly is this the case with 
the subdivisions of the great fundamental sciences. 
Many of them study the same phenomena, but 
from different viewpoints and for different pur- 
poses. It is, therefore difficult if not impossible 
to draw a hard and fast line between them. 

But the people are led to believe, even by some 
scientists, that science covers only the field of phys- 
ical and biological phenomena. Psychology and 
sociology, they read, are not sciences. This, may 
be true, we are not arguing the question, but if so 
more’s the pity. They ought to be, for they are 
concerned with natural phenomena more closely 
related to life than any other phenomena. 
Science, then, considered as being limited to the 
study of physical and, at the most, biological phe- 


physics, 
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nomena, offers little or no assistance in the solu- 
tion of psychological and social problems of uni- 
versal concern. The common man thinks, and is 
encouraged to think, of science only as relating to 
the physical and biological sciences, and particu- 
larly to the former. The lines of investigation in 
this field have been pushed out so far and into 
such a rarified atmosphere that the ordinary man 
can perceive no connection between what is doing 
in physical science and the ordinary affairs of life. 
What to him are relativity, the quantum theory, 
cosmic rays, the ultimate constitution of matter, 
spiral nebulae and the curvature of space. “Such 
things may be all right for scientists,” he says, “but 
they are too much for me. What can science tell 
me about the problems of unemployment, of pov- 
erty, divorce, crime, war and international rela- 
tions, and the other problems we are up against?” 
“Really very little” is the reply, “for such things, 
you know, are not the concern of science. Some 
loose thinkers imagine they are, but they are merely 
balling things up by discussing them. These are 
matters involving ideals and values, and science 
has nothing to do with such things.” In short the 
people ask science for bread, and they are given— 
electrons! They know no science, or think they 
know none, and are not worried about it in the 
least. They are not encouraged to look to science 
for help where they need it most. They want 
“practical knowledge,” and so a “practical” psy- 
chologist or sociologist with nothing but a gift of 
gab gets a hearing, while a reputable scientist in 
these fields “gets the air.” The people are indif- 
ferent to the message of science in this realm be- 
cause they hear from scientists themselves that it 
has no message and can have none. But they flock 
to hear the “see all and know all” fakir. 

The remedy for all this is frank scientific ac- 
knowledgment of the field of science, namely, the 
whole realm of phenomena, everything about 
which knowledge is to be gained, and also recog- 
nition of the fact that the great scientific need of 
today is the promotion of the sciences of life, indi- 
vidual and collective. 

‘In the physical world,”” says a recent writer, 
“Galileo and his successors have won; in the world 
of individual and social values, they still remain 
largely defeated. And the question forces itself, 
can the type of thinking which has so powerfully 
transformed our physical world become the rul- 
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ing type of thinking in our world of human values? 
We need not elaborate upon the comparative 
rarity of scientific-mindedness in matters political, 
economic and social. The question which needs 
answering is, what can be done to generate scien- 
tific mindedness in these deplorably unscientized 
regions? Can the modern world deliberately set 
itself to building a Galilean habit of thought in 
the social as well as the physical areas of its life? 


The answers usually given to this question are fairly 
discouraging. How, it is said, can we ever expect a 
newspaper-fed, movie-debauched, prejudice-ridden 
mass of people to regard all human questions with the 
detachment and the generous all-roundness of the 
scientific mind? The thing seems inconceivable.® 


But it is not inconceivable, nor is it impossible. 
People become ‘‘newspaper-fed, movie-debauched, 
prejudice-ridden.’” They may become, if prop- 
erly informed and properly educated, critical in 
their reading, intelligently and morally discrimi- 


*H. A. Overstreet, Human Biology and Racial Welfare, 
Chapter 25, p. 595. 


New Plan at Municipal University of Omaha 


By WILFORD PAYNE 


HE new curriculum at the University of Omaha 
T is progressive, but not experimental. By 1920 
it had become obvious to college administrative offi- 
cers that all college curricula needed to be reconsti- 
tuted, since the average number of courses offered by 
liberal arts colleges had risen from 200 in 1900 to 400 
in 1910, and 600 in 1920. By 1930 a large number 
of experiments in the reconstruction of college cur- 
ricula had run their course, and the National Society 
for the Study of Education was able to report, in Part 
II of the Thirty-first Annual Yearbook, on 128 such 
experiments ; while the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, trying to prepare a synoptic account 
of the results of these progressive experiments, found 
it necessary to survey over fifty colleges and universi- 
ties, in order to secure a sound basis for their report. 
A study of these experiments reveals that they fall into 
two groups: those which employ the Project Method, 
and those which depend on Divisional Courses. The 
new curriculum at the University of Omaha follows 
the Divisional Course pattern. Adopted in the fall of 
1933, it profits by the results of nearly fifteen years of 
experimentation in other institutions. Accordingly, 
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nating in their choice of pictures, and free from 
the incubus of prejudice. To bring this about 
will take time, of course, but it can be done. 
Among the first steps to be taken are (1) to iden- 
tify science with the whole field of possible knowl- 
edge, physical, vital, psychic and social, and dis- 
card the erroneous notion that science has ‘‘noth- 
ing to do with ideals and values,” is limited to 
“one aspect of knowledge,” and that we must go 
elsewhere for its “deeper” aspect; (2) to make 
clear the fact that the method of science is merely 
the method of all intelligent procedure, and (3), 
and most important of all, to imbue the youth of 
all classes and conditions with the scientific spirit, 
that it may be their impulse and guide in the con- 
duct of life. Unless popular indifference to 
science is overcome, and supplanted by popular 
confidence in it as the sole agency of social redemp- 
tion, we may as well reconcile ourselves to the con- 
tinuance of existing social evils and the final de- 
bacle of our present civilization. And we shall 
deserve our fate. 





it is new and it is progressive, but it did not originate 
with us. 

Divisional Courses are designed to displace nearly 
all of those numerous elective courses, open to Fresh- 
men and Sophomores, whose rapid multiplication 
raised the alarm in the nineteen-twenties. They dis- 
regard conventional departmental boundaries, divid- 
ing the whole body of liberal knowledge into three or 
four five-credit courses. They are, accordingly, not 
orientation courses, but surveys of the fields of knowl- 
edge. At Omaha there are three Divisional Courses: 
The Introduction to the Social Sciences, The Introduc- 
tion to the Natural Sciences, and The Introduction to 
the Humanities. 

The Introduction to the Social Sciences fuses the 
material in the four departments of History, Govern- 
ment, Economics, and Sociology, affording a genuine 
advantage in presentation, since no professor could 
teach Sociology, for example, without teaching some 
Economics at the same time. It will be seen that the 
amount of material presented in a Divisional Course 
can be very great, since the duplications which are un- 
avoidable under the old system are eliminated. More- 
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over, the motivation is subtly altered, since History, for 
example, becomes, for this functional approach, not a 
dry record of the names of kings and wars, together 
with their appropriate dates, but a genetic explanation 
of the contemporary scene, which views the past as the 
source of the present, and finds the causes for contem- 
porary problems in past follies. 

In like fashion, The Introduction to the Natural 
Sciences, fuses the material in the departments of Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Mathematics, and Biology, and dis- 
covers a functional approach to the teaching of that 
material; while The Introduction to the Humanities 
fuses the material in the departments of Literature 
(English and foreign), the Arts, and Philosophy, and 
renders the presentation functional by drawing upon 
literature and the arts as sources which reveal the 
philosophies of past periods and of the contemporary 
scene. 

The functional concept which motivated the recon- 
stitution of the curriculum forces a parallel transfor- 
mation in the instructional method. The tutorial 
method has displaced the conventional recitation. A 
student in a Divisional Course has three activities: 
1. To read widely in the University Library, guided by 
a schedule which specifies the minimum required 
reading week by week. 2. To attend formally sched- 


uled lectures, which give point to the reading, but do 


not duplicate its content. 3. To report to his tutor 
once a week for an individual conference, during 
which the tutor examines the student on all of his re- 
quired reading for the week, corrects his misapprehen- 
sions, and advises him to undertake certain additional 
reading, which is always adjusted to his capacity. 

Not only has the recitation been displaced by the 
tutorial method but the method of determining credit 
has been altered. Credit is based on attainment, not 
on hours of service in the classroom, and is measured 
by objective examinations. Thus, when the student 
receives ten credits in The Introduction to the Human- 
ities, the credits indicate that he has mastered the con- 
tent of the course, not that he has attended class five 
hours a week for one academic year. 

The same method of measuring attainment has been 
adopted by the departments of English and Foreign 
Languages. Following the standard adopted, for ex- 
ample, by the University of Wisconsin in the Fish Re- 
port, in 1931, the requirement for graduation is a writ- 
ing knowledge of English, and a reading knowledge 
of one foreign language.* Consequently, it makes 
no difference how many credits the student has accum- 
ulated in these two fields; it is necessary for him to 
pass achievement tests, since graduation is contingent 

* Wisconsin requires a reading knowledge of two foreign 


languages. Their standard is higher, but the method of meas- 
uring attainment is the same. 


on attainment, not on classroom hours. The demand 
for attainment, rather than credits, has led to an altera- 
tion in the instructional method employed by the de- 
partment of Foreign Languages. Mechanical devices 
are employed, to implement instruction. The student 
is able to listen to his own pronunciation on the edi- 
phone, and to the pronunciation of experts on the elec- 
tric phonograph. This undoubtedly renders the study 
of language more vital. Reading requirements in 
many courses include alternate assignments in French 
and German; this establishes the languages as tool 
subjects. 

Under the new plan it is possible to describe the re- 
quirements for graduation briefly and clearly, so that 
the student shall not fail to understand the terms of his 
contract. These requirements are of two sorts, both 
functionally conceived: 

Lower Division, or Degree Requirements. These 
are: 1. A survey knowledge of the three fields of 
knowledge—Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, and the 
Humanities. 2. A more advanced knowledge of the 
problems of one of these three fields, secured by tak- 
ing two sophomore courses in a department in one of 
the fields. 3. A reading knowledge of one foreign 
language. 4. A writing knowledge of English. 

Upper Division, or Major Requirements. This is 
a mastery of a department of one of the three fields of 
knowledge, or of a limited area within a department, 
and does not differ from the major under the old sys- 
tem, save that the tutorial method largely displaces the 
recitation method here, as well as in the Freshman 
courses. 

It can be admitted that the Divisional Course type 
of curriculum revision is more cautious than such 
sweeping applications of Project Method as that ex- 
emplified in the Experimental College at Wisconsin, 
but it is possible to effect a transition to it with a min- 
imum of friction and confusion, and the introduction 
of tutorial method gives it most of the fundamental 
advantages inherent in the more radical scheme. The 
cost of a tutorial method need not be greater than un- 
der a recitation plan, since the hours the professor 
gives to tutoring are by relieving him from the conduct 
of recitations. In the University of Omaha the Divi- 
sional Courses are actually less expensive than most 
recitation courses. 





Do you know of an individual, library, or a 
reading table that should have this magazine 
regularly next year at a subscription price of 
$2.00? The 1935-36 volume will consist of 
nine issues, September to May, inclusive. The 
next number (May) will conclude the volume 
for this school year. 
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Personal and Professional 


Wirrorp M. AIKEN, director of the John Bur- 
roughs School at St. Louis, Missouri, has resigned to 
devote his time to the directorship of the experimental 
study of secondary education being conducted under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, the General Education Board, 
and the Progressive Education Association. 


WiLuiAM E. ALDERMAN, dean of Beloit College, 
was elected president of the National Association of 
Deans and Advisers of Men at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the association. 


JosePH S. AMES, retiring president of Johns Hop- 
kins University and IsAlaH BowMAN, president-elect, 
were honored by the New York-New Jersey Alumni 
Association of the university at a dinner in New York 
City on April 5. 

NIcHOLs Murray BuTLER, president of Columbia 
University, has recently returned to New York from 
London, where he attended an economic conference 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment. 


Otis W. CALDWELL, director of the Institute of 
School Experimentation and professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will retire on 
June 30. Professor Caldwell, who is general secre- 
tary of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, will devote most of his time to the duties 
of that office following his retirement. His office 
will continue to be in New York for at least one year. 


HAROLD G. CAMPBELL, superintendent of schools, 
New York City, has been elected president of the 
New York Academy of Public Education. 


A. J. CLoup, chief deputy superintendent of the 
San Francisco schools, has been appointed president of 
the new San Francisco Junior College. 


E. E. Coins, of Vermillion, South Dakota, former 
state superintendent of public instruction and seventy- 
six years old, will receive a degree from the University 
of South Dakota in June. 


JOsEPH P. CONNOLLY, vice-president of the South 
Dakota School of Mines, will serve as acting president 
until a successor to Dr. C. C. O’Harra, deceased, is 
elected. 

W. F. CraAMerR, formerly secretary of admissions at 
the University of Chicago, and more recently statis- 
tician in the registrar’s office, has been appointed as- 
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sistant dean of the Central Y. M. C. A. College of 
Chicago. He assumed the duties of his new position 
on January 16. 


JoHN Dewey, of Columbia University; B. L. 
D’ooceE, of the Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti; JosEPH DRAKE, professor emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School, and Levi D. Wings, 
emeritus head of the mathematics department in the 
Ann Arbor schools, charter members of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, will be specially honored at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the club on April 26 and 27. 


Har R. Douc ass, professor of secondary educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, will be visiting profes- 
sor of education at Brigham Young University during 
the summer session. 


HuBEeEnrt C. EIcHER, director of the bureau of school 
buildings of the Pennsylvania state department of 
public instruction, is serving on a committee appointed 
by the United States Commissioner of Education to 
study the ways and means of promoting a nation- 
wide survey of school buildings. This work is part 
of the plan for a long-range study and the promotion 
of the School Plant Program in the forty-eight states. 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is chairman of the 
New York Commission for the Study of the Educa- 
tional Problems of Penal Institutions for Youth which 
has received a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
for the purpose of carrying on experimental educa- 
tional programs in the correctional institutions of the 
state. The work, which began this spring, will con- 
tinue during the coming year. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has announced an ex- 
tension of the association’s services as follows: (1) 
Service to all members with special attention to 
untouched rural areas; (2) A national program 
worked out with the cooperation of all state associa- 
tions; (3) A larger membership from institutions of 
higher learning; (4) Active participation in work to- 
ward a broader curriculum throughout the nation; 
(5) A public relations program which keeps the lay- 
man in close touch with the what and how of the 
school world. 


Loturop D. HIGGINs, principal of the state normal 
school at Danbury, Connecticut, died on March 6 in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, following an illness con- 
tracted shortly after his arrival at the Department of 
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Superintendence meeting. Mr. Higgins, who had 
been connected with the normal school since 1905, was 
appointed principal in 1923. 


ABRAHAM Harris, president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity from 1906 to 1916, died in Philadelphia re- 
cently at the age of 76. Dr. Harris was also president 
of the University of Maine from 1893 to 1901. 


HAMILTON HOLT, president of Rollins College, 
was awarded the Decoration of Honor by the trustees 
of the college on February 25, during the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
college. 


L. K. Kutrzke, principal of the Lincoln School, 
Maywood, Illinois, for the past five and one-half years, 
became superintendent of the Dalton-Riverdale 
schools, Dalton, Illinois, on March 1. 


FREDERICK H. KNIGHT, professor of education at 
the University of Iowa, has been elected president of 
the National Society of College Teachers of Education 
for 1935-1936. 


KaRL SPENCER LASHLEY, of the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed professor of psychology at 
Harvard University. Dr. Lashley, who has been on 
the department of psychology faculty of the University 
of Chicago since 1929, will take up his duties at Har- 
vard in September. 


CHARLES LEE, former state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Missouri, spent six weeks of the 
winter semester in residence at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, studying under the new independ- 
ent study plan which makes possible work in residence 
under guidance for any period of two or more weeks. 


LAWRENCE LOWELL, in his recent book At War 
With Academic Traditions in America, recounts the 
steps by which he remade Harvard University during 
the twenty-four years of his administration and re- 
veals the philosophy of education which informed his 
entire effort. The book, opening with his inaugural 
address, includes his major papers and addresses and 
excerpts from his more important annual reports. 
President Lowell discusses the development of com- 
prehensive examinations, the carrying forward of the 
tutorial program, the establishment of the reading 
periods, the organization of the college into houses, 
and the researches he conducted to demonstrate that 
high scholarship in undergraduate years actually pays 
in professional schools and careers. 


RALPH MOsHER, principal of the high school, 
Tonawanda, New York, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools to succeed Walter S. Fraser who 
died on January 27. 
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PAUL MONROE, president of Robert College and of 
the Constantinople Woman’s College in Istanbul, 
Turkey, returned to Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in February to take up his duties as director of 
the International Institute. 


Davip B. PuGu, of the teacher training extension, 
Pennsylvania State College, has been named super- 
visor of the extension undergraduate centers at 
Hazelton, Pottsville, Uniontown and Sayre-Towanda. 


HoMER J. SMITH, Professor of education, University 
of Minnesota, will lecture at the Colorado Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, for three weeks following Min- 
nesota’s first summer session. He will give two 
double-period courses entitled Vocational Guidance 
and The Curriculum in Industrial Education. 


JoHN W. STUDEBAKER, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has recently released a summary 
report of the accomplishments of departments of voca- 
tional education in the forty-eight states in their ef- 
forts during the past year to help relieve unemploy- 
ment within their own boundaries. Reports to the 
Federal Office of Education show that thousands of 
unemployed workers have been trained back into em- 
ployment in vocational schools and classes. Thou- 
sands of others, in danger of losing their jobs through 
occupational changes, have been kept at work through 
adjustment training in evening vocational classes. 
Large numbers of unemployed persons, moreover, 
have been and are now being trained for jobs which 
will be available in the expected upturn in em- 
ployment. 

Citing examples selected from the hundreds of il- 
lustrations of rehabilitation work contained in the re- 
ports from the states, Mr. Studebaker concludes that 
“thus is education endeavoring to keep step with the 
rapid social and industrial changes of the day.” 


CHARLES W. WEIDEMANN, former director of the 
Bureau of Educational Reference and Research at the 
University of Nebraska has been, since October, 1934, 
Associate Professor in Mathematics-Education at 
Ohio State University. He is a member of the staff 
of the University School. 


JOHN A. WIELAND, superintendent of public in- 
struction, Illinois, has appointed an advisory commit- 
tee composed ot representatives from each of the five 
teachers colleges and each of the three universities 
within the state and representatives from the field of 
school administration. This committee, which will 
act as an extralegal advisory body to the state depart- 
ment of public instruction on the education policies 
of the state, held its first meeting on March 9 at 
Springfield. 
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Colleges and Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA held a Diamond 
Jubilee celebration from April 4 to 15. Special 


events included general addresses, observance of 
French day on April 5, and the presentation of the 
opera Carmen in four evening performances. 


HeBREw UNIVERSITY, in Palestine, celebrated its 
tenth anniversary on April 2. A series of dinners in 
the principal cities from coast to coast and an inter- 
national broadcast from London and Jerusalem were 
high-lights of the celebration in this country. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY announces the establish- 
ment of an advanced secretarial course which will be- 
come a regular part of the curriculum beginning next 
September. The course will include advanced work 
in stenography, typing, secretarial practice, office 
management, economics, and English. 


Courses for the training of teachers and supervisors 
of sight-saving classes will be offered at the 1935 
summer sessions of the following institutions: West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, June 24 to August 
2; State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York, July 1 
to August 9; Teachers College, Columbia University, 
July 8 to August 16. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, Pennsylvania, has received 
a gift of $50,000 from the General Education Board 
toward a $400,000 fund which the college is seeking 
to modernize and enlarge its buildings, according to 
an announcement by President William Hallock 
Johnson. Lincoln University was the first institu- 
tion established for the collegiate and theological edu- 
cation of Negro men in this country. 


SAN JosE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, California, 
held a conference on March 8 and 9, in connection 
with a project on Improvement of College Teaching. 
The college has been working on this project for the 
past three and one-half years. A member of the 
faculty has been spending about half of his time visit- 
ing classes, conferring with instructors, and stimu- 
lating interest, with the purpose of improving teaching 
in the college. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY School of Education will 
hold a six-day conference on educational administra- 
tion, July 8 to 13, for administrators, supervisors, 
guidance workers, teachers, and other educational 
specialists. The program has been developed to serve 
the needs of educational workers. In addition to the 
general sessions, group sessions will provide oppor- 
tunity for the various groups to consider problems of 
more specific interest to them. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER has made special 
plans for an enlarged program of summer-school 
work because of the summer meeting of the N. E. A. 
at Denver. Institute meetings, visiting professors of 
note, and week-end pleasure trips will all be a part 
of the 1935 summer-school program. The program 
is so arranged that students enrolled in the summer 
school of the university may attend the meetings of 
the N. E. A. convention without interfering with their 
study schedules. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF Hawaii has secured a number 
of prominent educators as visiting professors for the 
summer session faculty. Among those who will teach 
education are: Dr. Jack Dunlap, associate professor 
of secondary education in the graduate school of Ford- 
ham University; Dr. Clyde M. Hill, head of the de- 
partment of education, Yale University; Dr. William 
W. Kemp, dean of the School of Education, University 
of California; Dr. Robert Ray Scott, professor of edu- 
cation, West Virginia Wesleyan College, and Dr. 
Samuel Burkhard, head of the department of educa- 
tion, Arizona State Teachers College. 


THE VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES at 
Farmville, Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg, and East 
Radford have been authorized by the state board of 
education to offer programs of studies leading to the 
A.B. degree. The teachers colleges will continue as 
in the past to devote their major emphasis to the train- 
ing of teachers, but for the benefit of those who wish 
a Liberal Arts education the A.B. degree program will 
be provided. The colleges will continue to offer the 
B.S. degree for those who prepare for teaching in the 
elementary grades and for those who prepare for the 
teaching of home economics, commercial education, 
and science. 


THE CORTLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, New 
York, held the ninth annual demonstration of the 
physical education department April 3 and 5. The 
theme of the demonstration was “Physical Education 
Activities of the Secondary Syllabuses.” 

A symposium on “The Contributions of Health and 
Physical Education to the Liberal-Cultural Objectives 
of Education” was held in conjunction with the 
demonstration on April 5. Dr. Frank Lloyd, of 
New York University, and Dr. Clifford Brownell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, addressed the 
morning session. In the afternoon a panel discus- 
sion under the chairmanship of Dr. F. R. Rogers, of 
Boston, presented the contributions of specific activi- 
ties in the physical education program to the liberal- 
cultural objectives of education. Dr. A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools, Providence, Rhode Island, 
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and president, of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A., spoke at the annual home-coming 
breakfast on April 6. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH is providing courses, 
conferences, and institutes during its 1935 summer 
session which include provisions that support the work 
of the state and local councils for prevention of crime 
through social education. Emphasis will be placed 
upon the general problem of social education. The 
Institute on Recreational Leadership will bear directly 
upon some positive aspect of the problem. The Insti- 
tute on Crime will include positive as well as nega- 
tive phases of this problem with emphasis upon the 
positive. The conferences on educational adminis- 
trative problems and on social work will have bearings 
upon the work now being undertaken by the newly- 
organized councils. 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Greeley, announces two sessions of summer school— 
June 17 to August 17, and July 8 to August 17. The 
first session includes a week's intersession for the 
N. E. A. convention at Denver. In addition to a full- 
time schedule of classes, there will be a large number 
of unit courses, panels, and special features dealing 
with recent developments in the field of education. 

The Progressive Education Association will hold a 
series of seminars on Progressive Education on the 
State College campus from June 17 to June 29. The 
faculty includes outstanding leaders of the progressive 
movement. A regional conference on Progressive 
Education will be held on June 28 and 29. 


There are 1,662 colleges and universities operating 
in the United States recorded in the new. Educational 
Directory. According to a summary by Walter J. 
Greenleaf, of the United States Office of Education, 
additions to the list during the past year number 215 
institutions, including 123 junior colleges, 51 profes- 
sional schools, 32 colleges, and 9 teacher-training 
institutions. Most of these additions are established 
schools which have become recognized as higher edu- 
cational institutions or have attained the status neces- 
sary for inclusion in the directory. These institutions 
are Classified as follows: colleges and universities, 
700; professional schools—independent of any col- 
lege or university, 250; teachers colleges, 171; normal 
schools, 93, and junior colleges, 448. 


DaKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY has inaugurated 
a policy of granting to students of exceptional ability 
credit through examinations. The new plan went 
into effect at the opening of the winter quarter. Can- 
didates for credit by examination shall have fulfilled 
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all college-entrance requirements. Credit earned by 
this method is paid for at the regular rate of tuition 
and an additional examination fee of two dollars. 
The examination, which is supervised by a general 
committee of not less than three and not more than 
five members of the faculty, may be given only dur- 
ing the first three weeks of each quarter. Credit for 
such examinations is allowed only upon evidence of 
superior ability. The credit earned in this manner 
is so indicated on the student’s permanent record card 
and on any transcript of record issued by the registrar. 


There are six institutions of higher learning in the 
United States that had total enrollments of more than 
20,000 students each in 1933-34 according to the 
1934 report of the Committee on Special Projects on 
enrollments and degrees of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. The College of the City of 
New York probably heads the list with an enrollment 
of 34,569 wnich includes duplicates. The other five 
in the order of their enrollments, are New York Uni- 
versity, the University of Wisconsin, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the University of Minnesota, and Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Eight institutions conferred more than 2,000 de- 
grees each in 1933-34. Columbia University heads 
the list with 4,734 degrees. The other seven in the 
order of the number of degrees conferred are New 
York University, the University of California, the 
University of Illinois, the University of Michigan, 
Harvard University, the Ohio State University, and the 
University of Minnesota. 


Moscow UNIVERSITY Summer Session conducts an 
Anglo-American Section, open to all academically 
qualified foreigners. Instruction is in the English 
language. The State University of Moscow certifies 
academic credits to those foreign students meeting 
the requirements of the university and completing a 
course of study in its Anglo-American section. The 
purpose of the Summer Session is to provide foreign 
visitors to the Soviet Union with the academic facili- 
ties and programs necessary for serious study and re- 
search, and to aid them to survey and understand the 
various phases of contemporary life in the Soviet 
Union. 

The Institute of International Education will 
again function as the American Advisory Organiza- 
tion with Professors George S. Counts and Heber Har- 
per of Teachers College, Columbia University, as 
special advisors. “The unique feature of the summer 
school plan is the combination of classroom and lab- 
oratory study with travel in the Soviet Union,” 
Dr. Counts declares. Academic work at the univer- 
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sity includes approximately four weeks of resident 
study and two weeks of supervised travel. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY has announced recent 
changes in the policies of the Summer School, includ- 
ing the publishing of a series of bulletins setting forth 
the various offerings. Such bulletins cover the total 
program; the graduate offerings; recreational oppor- 
tunities ; special lectures ; offerings in the field of pro- 
fessional education; English and foreign languages; 
science, mathematics, and engineering; and social 
sciences. The final bulletin published in April is the 
annual Summer School catalog. Special courses are 
being offered for elementary and high-school teach- 
ers, principals, and superintendents. Work in visual 
education, now being required by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the permanent certificate, will be given 
special emphasis. The summer demonstration school, 
now in its eleventh year, is being doubled in ca- 
pacity to accommodate the many prospective teachers. 
Frank G. Davis, for the past ten years head of the 
department of education at Bucknell, has recently been 
placed in charge of the Summer School. 


OLIVET COLLEGE, Michigan, has completely re- 
vised its educational program. Admission to the 
college is now based, not on simple graduation from 
high school nor upon the formal completion of speci- 
fied units of secondary-school work, but on considera- 
tion of the whole school record of the candidate, the 
recommendation of his school, the results of psycho- 
logical tests, and on a personal interview. 

The academic year now consists of three terms 
rather than two semesters, and the college is divided 
into a junior and senior division. Two comprehen- 
sive examinations are required for graduation. The 
preliminary examination admits to the senior division. 
The final examination admits to the Bachelor’s de- 
gree. In the junior division, general education is 
provided in the physical sciences, the biological sci- 
ences, arts and literature, and philosophy and religion. 
In the senior division specialized work is done in one 
of the seven schools: namely, the physical and natural 
sciences ; the social sciences; language and literature; 
philosophy, psychology, and religion; education; the 
fine arts ; and music. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA an- 
nounces its thirtieth summer session beginning June 
17 with leading educators from all parts of the 
United States supplementing the regular faculty. 
Featuring 400 courses, the first term of six weeks will 
be followed by a second session opening on July 27. 

Graduate and professional courses will offer oppor- 
tunity for advanced degrees as well as undergraduate 


credit in the latest fields of educational development. 
Seventy-three courses in education are included in the 
bulletin recently issued. 

Visiting faculty members from prominent univer. 
sities will include: Dr. Henry Goddard, professor of 
psychology at Ohio State University; Dr. Vierling 
Kersey, California state superintendent of public in- 
struction ; Dr. Fowler Brooks, chairman of the depart- 
ment of education and psychology at De Pauw 
University; Dr. Henry Garrett, of the department of 
educational psychology, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. John S. Brubacher, professor of phi- 
losophy and history of education, Yale University, and 
Dr. Clifford Woody, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

In addition to classroom work Dean Lester B. 
Rogers announces an extensive program of entertain- 
ment and personally conducted tours to mountains and 
beaches adjoining Los Angeles, and to world-famous 
places of interest. 


A series of seminars will be held this summer, 
similar to the summer seminars on Far Eastern Studies 
at Harvard and the University of California in 1932 
and 1934, designed not as ordinary summer school 
courses, but specifically for providing mature teachers 
in universities and colleges with information and 
techniques not readily obtainable at any other time. 

The Section on Chinese and Japanese Studies will 
be part of the Summer Session at Columbia University 
from July 5 to August 16. 

The second Russian Language Institute will also 
be held at Columbia University from June 25 to 
August 31. An elementary course will be planned to 
give a useful control of Russian materials to historians, 
political scientists, and other scholars to whom these 
material are necessary. The advanced course will be 
intended for those already having some command of 
the Russian language. 

A Seminar on Arabic and Islamic Studies is being 
planned at Princeton University, to run approximately 
from June 20 to July 31. It will be designed for 
medievalists; historians of science, the fine arts, and 
Eastern Europe; linguists; scholars of Romance lan- 
guages; and others interested. 

Further information can be had from Mortimer 
Graves, American Council of Learned Societies, 907 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE COLLEGES OF GEORGIA will aid in the pro- 
cedure of state curriculum-making by offering special 
courses in the 1935 summer schools. The most im- 
portant of these courses are The Fundamentals of 
Curriculum-making and Planning of Curriculum Ma- 
terials for Elementary or Secondary Grades. Elabo- 
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rate plans are being made at the larger summer schools 
for teaching these courses effectively. The instruc- 
tors are being drawn from the most progressive teach- 
ers’ colleges and public-school classrooms in America. 
Libraries are being enlarged in order to offer the 
proper reference material and in several institutions 
special quarters will be assigned for the curriculum 
laboratory. 


L. M. Lester, director of the Georgia Program of 
Curriculum Reorganization states that the following 
outcomes expected from the summer schools are of 
vital importance in the curriculum program: 

1. Teachers, administrators, teacher-training insti- 
tutions and patrons will work out together a common 
philosophy of education, a common understanding of 
Georgia’s problems, and a reasonable agreement upon 
the functions and objectives of the public school. 

2. In the course on Selection and Organization of 
Materials the individual teachers will concentrate 
upon their own class problems with a view of practi- 
cal application of approved curriculum principles in 
1935-36. 

3. Groups of teachers with the approval of the 
superintendent will attend one of the summer schools 
with the definite purpose of developing a statement 
of curriculum principles and a procedure applicable to 
their own school systems. 


4. Among those attending summer school from 
each county should be an individual or a group desig- 
nated as study group leaders who will be responsible 
for continuing local study through 1935-36. 


Radio Education 


The Wisconsin College of the Air now lists 13,885 
enrollments in its ten courses. The listeners, based on 
questionnaires returned by approximately one-half of 
all the teachers on the mailing list, are estimated as 
totaling 43,000 per week. 


The University of Utah is conducting an extension 
course by radio on “The Activity School.” The 
course, which began on March 19, will include fifteen 
lectures delivered by Dr. John T. Wahlquist. Besides 
“listening in” the students will follow guidance 
sheets, do certain reading, and possibly some class- 
room experimenting. 


“The World of Work” is the 1934-35 series of 
broadcasts sponsored by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association over the Columbia network on 
Fridays at 2:45 p. m., Eastern Standard Time. This 
is a course on vocational guidance, planned for the 
purpose of giving the youth of this generation an ap- 
preciation of occupational life which will assist them 
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later in solving their occupational problems. The 
remaining broadcasts of the series include: ‘‘Educa- 
tion for leisure” on May 3 and “You are responsible 
for your own success or failure” on May 10. 


The publicity committee of the Southern Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association since last 
fall has conducted a series of radio broadcasts, “Your 
Children and Your Schools.” At present short notes 
are being broadcast five times a day regarding the 
school situation in Southern Illinois. Elbert Fulker- 
son, principal of the high school, Carterville, is chair- 
man of the committee on broadcasts and publicity. 


The tenth of the You and Your Government 
series, called “The Forty-four State Legislatures of 
1935” is sponsored by the Commission on Civic Edu- 
cation by Radio of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education and the American Political Science 
Association, in cooperation with the National Munici- 
pal League. Federal officials, congressmen, govern- 
ors, and outstanding political scientists give the 
results of their experience to the 7,000 state legislators 
in the country and to citizens who are interested in 
them. The broadcast is heard every Tuesday evening 
at 7:45 Eastern Standard Time over a nation-wide 
network of the N. B. C. 


The sixth annual institute for Education by Radio 
combined with the fifth annual assembly of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education will 
be held at Ohio State University, May 6, 7, and 8. 
The program will include an outline of possibilities 
for the development of educational broadcasting 
under the Federal Communications Act of 1934, a 
discussion of the educational problems of the college 
and university broadcasting stations, consideration of 
ways for organizing and supporting better and more 
popular programs for adults and children, as well as 
problems of finance. Emphasis will be placed upon 
the growing power of radio broadcasting as an instru- 
ment to reach the public for political or public 
purposes. 

The Office of Education has announced a series of 
educational self-tests for listeners as a feature of the 
weekly program of Education in the News presented 
on Wednesday at 6 p. m., Eastern Standard Time. 
The tests, which began on February 6, were prepared 
by Dr. David Segel, specialist in tests and measure- 
ments in the Federal Office of Education. Listeners 
are asked to send the results of the self-tests to the 
Office of Education. Analysis of the test results is 
expected to reveal valuable information about the 
radio audience. 

“Surveyers of public entertainment often face the 
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question of the quality of their audiences,” said Com- 
missioner of Education John W. Studebaker, in com- 
menting on the test service. ‘Information gathered 
by the Federal Office of Education convinces us that 
those who provide public entertainment are overly 
pessimistic about the quality of American audiences. 
They have swallowed the myth that we are a nation 
of twelve-year olds. This would be ridiculous if the 
results of the unwarranted acceptance of the myth 
were not so tragic. The series of self-tests required 
by listeners to the Office of Education radio program 
may yield some interesting new evidence on the qual- 
ity of radio audiences. The evidence may in turn in- 
fluence the making of radio programs.” 


Meetings 
American Physical Education Association, Pitts- 
burgh, April 24-27. 
Fifth Annual Conference on Teacher Education, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, April 26-27. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Coral 
Gables, Florida, April 29-May 1. 

National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
Columbus, Ohio, May 6-8. 


American Association for Adult Education, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, May 20-21. 


International Congress of Libraries and Bibli- 
ography, Madrid, Spain, May 20-29. 

Child Development and Parent Educational Con- 
ference, Iowa City, Iowa, June 17-19. 


American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, Pacific Division, Los Angeles, California, June 
24-29. 

Association for Childhood Education, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, June 26-30. 

National Education Association, Denver, Colorado, 
June 30-July 5. 

Superintendents’ Conference, Pennsylvania State 
College, July 30-August 1. 

World Federation of Education Associations, Ox- 
ford, England, August 10-17. 

The American Vocational Association will meet in 
Chicago, December 4-8, 1935. 

The National Council of Phi Delta Kappa will meet 
in St. Louis, December 27-30, 1935. 

The summer conference of the Attendance and 


Child Adjustment Workers, arranged by the New 
York state education department and Cornell Uni- 
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versity, will be held at Ithaca from July 29 to 
August 2. 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers will be held in 
Miama, Florida, April 29 to May 1. The convention 
program is based upon the theme “Home—the Index 
to National Life.” 


The annual convention of the National Education 
Association will be held in Denver, June 30 to July 5, 
1935. The teachers of Denver are inviting all teach- 
ers to make this convention the occasion of an all- 
summer, all-Colorado vacation. 


The Indiana Junior High School Conference will 
be held at Shortridge High School, Indianapolis on 
May 3. “Socialization of the Junior-High-School 
Curriculum” will be an important topic of discussion. 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, 
will be the principal speaker of the conference. 


The twenty-second annual conference on Educa- 
tional Measurements was held at Indiana University 
on April 5 and 6. In accordance with the custom of 
the last eleven years the School of Education con- 
ducted a conference on April 4 on Elementary 
Supervision in conjunction with the measurement 
conference. Out-of-state speakers at the conference 
included Arvil S. Barr, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Charles H. Judd, head of 
the department of education, University of Chicago. 


The second annual Exhibit of School Buildings and 
School-Building Planning in Relationship to All Other 
Aspects of Planning was held in Russell Hall, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, from March 18 to 
30. School-building planning materials of interest 
to schoolboard members, school executives, teachers, 
and others interested in educational planning were 
included in the exhibit. Photographs and drawings 
of superior school buildings erected in all parts of 
the United States were displayed. Landscaping; the 
development and use of school grounds for recrea- 
tional purposes; the planning of special types of 
rooms in the elementary, junior, and senior high 
school ; and the effects of national and state planning 
on local school building programs were featured. 


More than 1200 music teachers, supervisors, and 
school administrators attended the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Eastern Music Supervisors Conference 
at Pittsburgh, March 12 to 15. Programs were cen- 
tered around demonstrations by Pittsburgh school 
pupils and choruses by visiting groups from various 
sections in the East. The general theme of the con- 
ference “Music for every child, every child for 
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music” permeated the general sessions, discussions, ad- 
dresses, and demonstrations. 

General session speakers of the four-day program 
included: William McAndrew, editor, New York; 
Florence Hale, formerly president of the N. E. A.; 
Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, New York; Frank W. Wright, as- 
sistant commissioner of education, Massachusetts; 
Herman F. Smith, president of the Music Educators 
National Conference; and Ben G, Graham, superin- 
tendent of schools, Pittsburgh. 

George L. Lindsay, director of music, Philadelphia, 
was elected president of the conference for 1936. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was 
held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on April 11, 12, 
and 13. The first day and a half was given over to 
commission meetings ; the last day and a half was de- 
voted to the general sessions of the association. The 
annual banquet was held on Friday night, April 12, 
and the Principals’ Round Table on Thursday night, 
April 11. Convention speakers included: President 
L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota; Dean 
George A. Works, University of Chicago; Dean 
Thomas E. Benner, University of Illinois; Dean C. R. 
Maxwell, University of Wyoming; Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago; Dr. George E. Car- 
rothers, University of Michigan; Professor W. S. 
Gray, University of Chicago; R. L. Cooley, director 
of the Milwaukee Vocational Schools; Governor Paul 
McNutt, Indiana; Clarence A. Dykstra, city manager 
of Cincinnati; Dean H. L. Smith, Indiana University, 
and B. L. Stradley, University Examiner, Ohio State 
University, and president of the North Central As- 
sociation. 

Dean George F. Arps, College of Education, Ohio 
State University, addressed the Phi Delta Kappa 
luncheon group on Saturday. 


In the Lay Magazines 
Democracy Gors To ScHooL. Hubert Kelley. 
The American 119: 27; 168; March, 1935. 
An interesting account of the work of the civic 
forums at Des Moines, Iowa. 


DARE THE TEACHER BREATHE? Frederick Welt- 
zin. The American Scholar 4: 214-222; Spring 
1935. 

This article points out restrictions—legal and extra- 
legal—placed upon the freedom of teachers in many 
communities. It indicates that these restrictions tend 
to discourage the more capable young people from 
entering the profession and thus have a deleterious 
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effect upon society through promulgating instruction 
of young people at the hands of inferior teachers. 

PROFEssOoRS HAVE A CINCH. Dixon Wecter. The 
Forum and Century 93: 226-229; April, 1935. 

Mr. Wecter, who is assistant professor of English 
literature at the University of Colorado, contends that 
the sob story of the neglected teacher is just a sob 
story. The typical American professor is a genial 
bluffer, is incurably lazy, and deserves no more than 
he is paid. Mr. Wecter admits, however, that he 
would rather belong to this group than to any other. 


YouTH Moves TowarD NEw STANDARDS. Chris- 
tian Gauss. Scribner's 97: 91-95; February, 1935. 

“Sex and alcohol are no longer the chief interests of 
college undergraduates,” says the dean of the College 
at Princeton. A reorientation is taking place which 
is developing a socially-minded college student who 
is seeking new standards of political and social 
thought. Due in part, perhaps, to economic depres- 
sion but more largely to changed conviction many 
young men have surrendered the get-rich-quick ideal 
which was formerly the central aim in the life of the 
majority. 

There is a large group of socially-minded students 
who believe that the whole economic and social sys- 
tem must be changed and if the advanced guard of 
this group has its way, they will certainly give us a 
different America from the one we know today. 

Dean Gauss sees undergraduates today as “desper- 
ately in earnest about our political and economic prob- 
lems; they are trying to solve them, not because they 
wish to demolish, but because in the interest of self- 
preservation, they feel they must formulate new ideals 
for themselves.” 


AN Excuse For UNIversiTiEs. Gerald W. John- 
son. Harper's 110: 369-376; February, 1935. 

Because the economic value of the American 
doctorate accrues to society rather than to the indi- 
vidual it is only fair that society should bear the larger 
portion of the cost of training. This is exactly what 
is happening since an increasingly large percentage 
of students are securing their degrees from public in- 
stitutions. The one way in which the private insti- 
tutions may hope to remain in the competition at all 
is by incieasing their endowments. 

Since privately endowed universities have little to 
hope for from the immensely wealthy in the imme- 
diate future, any adequate effort in the universities’ 
behalf must take on the semblance of a popular move- 
ment, a movement that demands sacrifices of large 
numbers of people. Are the universities worth any 
such effort? Would it not be wiser to have the exist- 
ing institutions taken over by the State? 
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There is one argument in favor of the endowed 
university which supporters of the State system have 
never yet answered, namely, that the endowed uni- 
versity is in a position to enrich our intellectual life 
by harboring men whose ideas are valuable but who 
are unconventional in their views. 
in and a rigid adherence to academic freedom, is the 
principal, if not the only excuse for the continued 
existence of privately endowed universities. 


PEDAGOGICAL RACKETEERING. Henry W. Holmes 
(dean of the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Education). Scribner's 97: 157-161; March, 1935. 

Universities sniff at their schools of education but 
keep them because they are profitable. The schools 
concern themselves with the mechanics of teaching. 
Dean Holmes calls for a new conception of educating 
educators which will make them something other than 
pedagogs. The training of teachers must advance to 
new levels of effectiveness, and the universities must 
have a larger part in it. The program of the uni- 
versities in education must become as unified, as wel- 
defined, as fully recognized, as is their program in law 
or medicine. 

Commenting on present university practices of pre- 
paring teachers by merely requiring so many hours of 
education or certain courses, Dean Holmes contends 


that ‘‘putting pedagogical patches on partly educated 
youngsters is not professional preparation for careers 


in education. The educating of educators concerns 
the intellectual and spiritual formation of a social and 
professional group. It means selecting able and de- 
voted young people, already soundly educated, and 
making them professionals.” 

Admitting that it will take generations to make all 
teachers educators, the author contends that the uni- 
versities must work steadily toward that goal and not 
confine their work to the professional preparation of 
supervisory or administrative officers and to the the- 
ory of education or the development of a scientific 
basis for educational procedures. They should train 
persons, too. 

There are a few broad and simple requirements 
which constitute, in the opinion of the author, the 
practical ideal for the university school of education. 
The first is that the persons to be prepared for teach- 
ing shall have the foundation of a balanced and ex- 
tended education. The second is that they shall carry 
their study of what they are to teach to the point 
ordinarily marked by the Master’s degree. The third 
is that they shall study education deeply enough to 
achieve real understanding of its major social, psy- 
chological, and economic problems. The fourth is 
that they shall actually and thoughtfully bring to bear 


A strong belief — 
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on the specific work they are to do such insights and 
concepts as they have acquired concerning the aims, 
principles, and problems of education. Finally, they 
should be approved for their personal promise as 
practitioners before they are recommended for de- 
grees in education or for jobs. 


Publications 

Bibliography of School Buildings, Grounds, and 
Equipment, Part IV, by Henry Lester Smith and 
Forest Ruby Noffsinger is the March bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University. This is an 
extension of former bibliographies, published as 
Parts I, II, and III, and includes material from April, 
1932, to October, 1934. 


Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public 
Schools, a monograph by Dr. J. W. Wrightstone, has 
been published recently by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. This volume 
summarizes a two-year investigation and measurement 
of outcomes in the new-type versus the old-type public 
school. The data on intellectual, dynamic, and social 
performance factors are interpreted in tables, graphs, 
and narratives. 


Selected References in Education, 1934. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph, No. 42. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, January, 1935. Pp. 
ix + 189. 

This monograph consists of the twenty lists of 
references on various educational subjects published 
during 1934 in the School Review and Elementary 
School Journal. It constitutes the second cycle in the 
series of Selected References in Education. The ref- 
erences, which were compiled and briefly annotated 
by nearly forty recognized specialists, cover practically 
the whole field of education. 


Public School Expenditures for Textbooks and 
Instructional Supplies in Wisconsin for the School 
Years Ending in June 1929-1931-1933 by Walter A. 
Wittich and Clifford Hawley is the February bulletin 
of Phi chapter of the University of Wisconsin. The 
investigation was financed by Phi chapter. The aims 
of the study are to determine (1) the trend of ex- 
penditures for textbooks and instructional supplies 
during the selected year, (2) the condition of text- 
books in current use and the adequacy of instructional 
supplies furnished, and (3) the extent to which free 
textbooks and instructional supplies are furnished. 


Teachers’ Salaries in Surburban School Systems, 
1934-35, is the title of the March circular of the Re- 
search Division of the N. E. A. This circular pre- 
sents the following information: 
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1. Information on population, growth in popula- 
tion, and per cent of population below 21 years of age 
for the 46 largest metropolitan districts in the United 
States, and for the cities of 2,500 or more inhabitants 
within the 46 districts. 

2. Average daily attendance in public elementary 
and secondary schools, 1933-34; tax rate for schools; 
assessed valuation of property ; and adjusted valuation. 

3. Median salaries paid in 1934-35 to elementary, 
junior-high, and senior-high-school teachers in the 
surburban cities and in each metropolitan center. 

The larger part of the circular consists of a detailed 
tabulation, reporting on median salaries and certain 
other statistics, for all cities in the 46 metropolitan 
districts on which the figures were available. 


Among the Periodicals 


Psychometrica has been announced as a new journal 
in the field of statistics as applied to psychological, 
educational, and social-science problems. It is spon- 
sored by a group at the University of Chicago. 

Scholastic, the national high school weekly, has pub- 
listed a special tercentenary edition. It may be se- 
cured from the National High School Weekly, 801 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, at fifty cents a copy. 

The March Bulletin of the Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals of the N. E. A. is a tercentenary 
number, containing the proceedings of the nineteenth 
annual convention of the department at Atlantic City 
on February 26 and 27, 1935. 

“The New Accrediting Procedure of the North 
Central Association” by John Dale Russell, of the 
University of Chicago, in the April Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, de- 
sctibes the association’s new procedure for the ac- 
crediting of colleges. 


The April issue of School Executive’s Magazine is 
largely devoted to the recent meeting of the Depart- 


ment of Superintendence. It contains seven pages of 
interesting digests of the outstanding speeches of the 
convention, giving the important questions and the 
names of the leading personalities, a page of editorial 
feview, interesting sidelights of the convention, and 
a description of the exhibits. 


The National County is a new monthly publication 
devoted to the development of more efficient and 
more serviceable county government in the United 
States. The first issue contains such articles as the 
following: “Is the County Worth Saving,” an edi- 
torial by Allen D. Albert; “Wanted: A Chief Execu- 
tive in Counties,” by Arthur W. Bromage; ‘Many 
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Taxes are Better Than One,” by R. L. Mott; and 
“Reducing School Bills by Consolidation,” by H. A. 
Little. 

One of the aims of the American County Associa- 
tion, which is sponsoring the publication, is stated as 
follows: “To assist in developing more efficient rural 
school systems and library facilities through unifica- 
tion and expansion.” The association headquarters 
and editorial offices are located in Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. 


Building America, Photographic Studies of Modern 
Problems, is the name of a new publication which 
has already published one issue, a special preliminary 
number, on the subject “Housing.” James E. Menden- 
hall, editor, in commenting upon the publication, says, 
‘, . . a series of photographic study units which 
deal with the crucial economic, social, and cultural 
problems of American life—in a dramatic pictorial 
setting. These studies are prepared by curriculum 
specialists for the use of young people in junior and 
senior high schools, and of adults. In our opinion 
Building America represents an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the enrichment of study materials in the social 
studies.” 

Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, says of the 
publication, ‘I am so much in favor of introducing 
new material of a concrete type such as is illustrated 
by these picture texts that I have no hesitation in 
saying that, in general, the enterprise seems to me 
to be one which should be encouraged by every pos- 
sible means.” 

Building America pictorial studies are specifically 
designed to meet teachers’ needs for organized visual 
aids and to supply scientifically constructed studies of 
basic activities and important institutions of American 
life today. These carefully selected pictures con- 
tribute to an insight of social phenomena. by supple- 
menting the printed or spoken word. 

Successive issues beginning October 1, 1935, will 
be on the following topics: Food, Men and Machines, 
Transportation, Health, Communication, Power, Rec- 
reation, and Youth Faces the World. A teacher’s 
guide will be provided with each issue which will sug- 
gest ways of utilizing the materials in the regular 
school subjects. The subscription price is $1.50 per 
volume of eight issues. 

Further information by addressing Building Amer- 
ica, 425 West 123rd St., New York City. 
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The executive committee of Phi 
EXECUTIVE Delta Kappa met in Atlantic City, 
COMMITTEE February 24-26, for the purpose of 
considering a number of important 
issues. The decisions on some of these matters are 
of general interest to the fraternity. As a means of 
assisting the National Committee for Federal Aid of 
Education, which is operating under the auspices of 
the National Education Association, the sum of 
$500.00 was donated to help defray the expenses of a 
legislative agent. This arnount was drawn from the 
contingency fund provided for the use of the com- 
mittee by the last national council. 

A petition for a new chapter of the fraternity at 
Pennsylvania State College was approved by the com- 
mittee and recommended to the chapters for final ap- 
proval. In connection with the petition, Dean Will 
Grant Chambers was interviewed regarding the situa- 
tion in the college and the opportunities for the de- 
velopment of a strong chapter of the fraternity there. 

A motion that Phi Delta Kappa cooperate with the 
National Advisory Council on Academic Freedom was 
adopted, with the provision that this action cover only 
the period until the meeting of the national council 
of the fraternity. The committee authorized a repre- 
sentative to such meetings as are called and the pay- 
ment of our proportionate share of expenses on the 
basis of a maximum of $200.00 per year. Whether or 
not the fraternity will continue to participate in this 
movement will be a matter for the national council to 
determine. 

The sum of $900.00 was appropriated from the 
contingency fund for the purpose of financing the pub- 
lication of abstracts of doctors’ theses in education. 
The executive secretary was authorized, under the 
direction of the special committee on Dissemination 
of Research, to collect these abstracts for the period 
represented by the first semester, 1934-35. This action 
represents but the beginning in a comprehensive serv- 
ice which the committee hopes to launch if the under- 
taking may be proven to be feasible and desirable. 

Since the last national council failed to take action to 
provide for the place of the next meeting of the 
council, and since the American Association for the 
Advancement of Education is meeting in St. Louis on 
dates immediately following the dates of our council 
meeting, and since railroad rates of one and one-third 
fare for round trip may be secured in conjunction with 
the A. A. A. S., the committee adopted the recommen- 
dation of the executive secretary that the council be 


Of Concern to Fraternity Members 


called to meet in St. Louis. The dates at St. Louis, as 
adopted by the executive committee in a previous 
meeting, are December 27, 28, and 30, 1935. 


The chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at 
N.E.A. AT the University of Denver offers its 
DENVER services to the members of the frater- 
nity who will attend the summer 
meeting of the N. E. A. at Denver, June 30-July 5, 
The chapter will attempt to supply any information 
desired if you will send your name and address, 
and specify any particular information desired. If you 
do not use your letterhead when writing, please give 
also your professional address and position. If all 
members who have any intention of being in Denver 
for this meeting will send this information to the 
address below, the chapter will be greatly aided in 
making plans to assist in entertainment. Plans are 
under way for a luncheon or dinner for members of 
Phi Delta Kappa and further announcement will ap- 
pear in the May magazine. Write now to D. L. 
Harrison, Chairman State Committee, West High 
School, Denver, Colorado, if you plan to attend. 


I have always enjoyed 

COMPLIMENTARY treading THE PHI DELTA 

COMMENT KappaN and I think that 

you publish an excellent 

magazine for your fraternity. While I personally pre- 

fer a quarterly magazine to a monthly, your magazine 

is one of only two monthlies published by professional 
fraternities I believe, and both are very good. 

I have always wondered why, with all the many 
advantages you have to offer to anyone engaged in the 
professional field of education, Phi Delta Kappa kept 
its national initiation fee at $7.50 and the annual dues 
at $1.50. These are very nominal indeed, and par- 
ticularly in regard to the annual dues it seems to me 
that most of your members would be perfectly able 
to pay $2.50 or $3.00 per year, and think of the many 
additional services that could be rendered for this 
nominal additional annual contribution. However, 
that is your affair and not mine, and I wish to con- 
gratulate you on the highly efficient manner in which 
your affairs are conducted.—H. G. Wright, Grand 
Secretary-Treasurer, Delta Sigma Pi. 
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Directory of Active Chapters 
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DISTRICT NO. 1, 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 
FRANCIS F. POWERS, District Representative, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Washington, 


Seattle, her somes go 
Nu—Unive Washington 
a F. Powers, Secretary, 114 ag Hall, Uni- 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
Cut “ag Sp oe of Oregon 
Joseph y, Sauces a of Education, Uni- 
versity a 0 m, Eugene, Or 
Atpexa Gam tate College of Washington 
Hal » Secretary, Box 247, Collese S Station, Pull- 
man, Washington. 
DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New oe 
WALTER E. MORGAN, District seirmcnneting. A 
sale ng of Public I te Dept. “a 
Library and + aaree Bidg., ento, Calif. 
Datra—Stanford niversity 
Charles She y ore Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, ifornia. 
Lamspa—University of California 
Lester B. Sands, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 
of Southern California 


Avpua Epsiton—Universit 
Merritt M. Thompson, rain 68 A No, .123, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Angeles, California. 

ALPHA ge one oe | of Arizona 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin- 
College of Education, Tucson, 

Atrpnua Omicron—Claremont be agg, 
T. Stanley Warburton, lucation Department, 
Harper Hall, Claremont Colleges, Coe California. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


ROBERT E, WHITE, District peeprenentanies, Head of 
Mathematics Department, Northeast High School, Resi- 
dence Address: 3525 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
mMMA—University of Missouri 
Chas. H. Butler, Secretary, University High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Kapra—University of 
J. Garland Dowum, Secreta 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, 

Mu—University of Texas 

E. Frost, Jr., Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 

ALPHA ren Tnrerely of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213, Faculty 
Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

AtpHa Detta—Kansas State College 
Maurice Moggie, Secretary. ent of Education, 
Kansas State College, Mashattan, Kansas. 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Minnesota. 


ARNOLD E, JOYAL, District Representative, Professor 
of Education, College of Liberal Arts, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Epstton—-University of Iowa 
Russell Jonas, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

aa oe eed of Minnesota : 

Dacry , Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, Uni- 
pees of innesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Om1cron—University of Nebr 
Charles A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

ALPHA a i ad of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box No. 546, Uni- 

Station, Grand. Forks, North Dakota. 
7 p—Colerann State Teachers Be age 24 uit 
tephens Ing, ee oO io State lcachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado 

ALPHA S1GMa— niversity of Denver 
William H. Anderson, ey Department of Educa- 
tion, College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Kentucky. 


DON C. ROGERS, District Representative, Director of 


~-nlbetitad Station, 


117 Fraser Hall, Uni- 


Pu1—University of Wisconsin 
Russell L. L. Moberl * 
University of crs sin, Wadien, Wisconsin. 
Secretary, 4007 University High 
n, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Avra Nvu—Univ of Ken 
Louis Clifton creity of wary, Collegeof of Education, Uni 
versity of pel ca joi Bn 


Berry 008 sept 6. 


States: phn, 
Rhode Inland. Ne Neo York, £, Fenneyivania, N ia, New Jer 
ys Delaware, Marylan 
oium 
IRA KLINE, District R entative, S 
Prin., Greenburgh No. 8 White Pain 
Beta—Columbia ie 
Lester A. Kirkendall, Secreta % Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Tueta—Cornell University 
‘George A. White, Sectataty, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New Y 
Iora-—Harvard University 
Frederick W. Hackett, Secretary 
Kirkland Stone, ere Sees: + pak dS AB ey 
X1—Universi 


Charles P. "Keo, ‘Seeretary, 210 210 State Hall, University 
of Pittsburgh, 
Mean Veutaan teamie: Gen 4, teckes Aan 
ius oom tu 
uilding, New vew York pa nate New York, N. Y. 
aren 
Roderic Ae ~ore Room i 
Hall, niveraity of Pennsylvania, Philadel Pa. 
ALPHA Era—Temple Universi 
Everett B. Townsend, Jr., ae" 
Universit Broad 
Philadelphia, Pius : 
AeA Lamspa—Boston U ity 
Edward H. Temple,-Secretary, School of Education, 
Boston University, 29 Exeter Street, beatee, Mass. 


Avpua P1—Rutgers Universi 
Robert Walker, Secretary. ool of Education, Rutgers 


University, New Brunswick, Ne aed im 

A.tpxa Ruo—Johns Hopkins 
Walter Miller, Secretary, 3805  Dulfield Avenue, Balti- 
more, Marylan 


, Box 141, —- 
ontgomery Avenue, 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 
States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
= nesnee, ‘tees, Mississippi, Geo Georgia, Alabama, 
orida. 

EDWARD ALVEY, Jinn District Representative, 
pat Education, State T eachers College, F Ticieikepore Va. 

1—Peabody ege 
H. L. Boyd, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, 


Tennessee. 

ALPHA ee ee 
Arthur M. J , Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, ee. Virginia. 

Apna Kappa—University of Tennessee 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University of 
Tennessee, ee 

ALPHA mca "of Ala’ 

C. E. Williams, Secretary, Goede of Alabama, Uni- 


versity, Ala 
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Metropolitan Achievement Tests 


Form C of this modern series of batteries is ready for testing use this spring. Because 
of its accuracy, its reliability, and the ease with which it can ini this series 
of tests is rapidly becoming a country-wide favorite. The division of the series into 
four batteries makes each battery highly valid for the range it measures, Separate sub- 


ject tests are also available. 


New Stanford Achievement Test 


Continued and increasing use gives assurance of the excellence of this all-time favorite. 
Its high reliability, accuracy, and validity are well known. With five available forms it 
makes the ideal backbone of all testing programs. 


Send for complete descriptions 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 














The 
HUGHES TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Telephone, Harrison 7793 


Chicago, Illinois 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


We enjoy a very fine elementary-school 
high-school, normal-school, college, an 
university patronage. 


Correspondence is invited from those in- 
terested in securing positions and from 
those seeking new staff members. 








SPIES BROS., Inc. 


Reliable since 1878 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


A complete line of nationally 
known watches 


e 
Class Jewelry 
Diplomas 
Favors 


Trophies 
for All Contests 





Send for Catalogue 
” For Economy Buy at Spies “ 
Official Jewelers of Phi Delta Kappa 


27 E. Monroe St. Chicago, Illinois 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Phi Delta Kappan 








